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CHAPTER I. 

Of my childhood, I intend, in the following 
pages, to speak as briefly as possible. Event- 
ful days and hours, fraught with interest to 
me, would perhaps weary a reader standing 
aloof from the cradle of life. 

I was bom of English parents settled in 
India. 

My childhood dawned, as it ever does, a 
thing of promise and of beauty — ^the little soul 
that spread its wings under my mother's care 
was pure, as the souls of infants ever are. 
But time and experience swept over it, and 
left, like the passage of clouds over waters, 
fluttering shadows that darkened the golden 
wavelets rippling gently on to life. 

Ignorant and happy, because una wakened-— 
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r«M'oivinf( morning impressions, and shedding 
tlipm at ovoning, as the leaves fall in the 
drirknoMN of antumn — loving without passion — 
fooling wiihont consciousness — full of the light 
of lifn — wondering at, but comprehending 
nothing of God's great mysteries — receiving 
NcnMations of joy from every day's novelty, and 
(Inlight from the smallest flower that trembles 
into i^xiHtonce — such is the soul of a child ! 

It is, however, almost in vain for me to 
Mcarch the back ground of the past for such 
hours. Fragments of a time when I was not 
as I now am come to me, it is true ; glimmer- 
ing of a little past when my soul was young 
shine out amidst dark vacant places on the 
hills of time, as if sunshine lay beyond some- 
where : since then so much of pain, of suf- 
fering and sorrow have swept over me, min- 
gled though it be with happiness, that I have 
forgotten much of early days. 

The powers of thought, observation, and 
judgment entered my mind when my years 
wore few — weak and undeveloped they may 
have been, but I exercised them as though 
strong and healthful — formed a code of morals 
' for my guidance — a childish system of ethics 
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doubtless, but sufficing for my youth and 
ignorance. 

If my memory be faithful, I never felt 
altogether as other children appear to feel, 
perhaps later recollections have blotted out 
these very early years. 

Yet still I know, that in the innocence and 
powerlessness of childhood night brought me 
wild dreams, extraordinary creations, majestic 
scenes the earth did not realise, and visions 
of lands on which my eyes have never rested. 

I read books in which children rarely 
delight, and the rich pictures thus furnished 
of the material world, floated like grand 
phantoms past my mind, leaving beautiful 
impressions and awakening aspirations of sub- 
limity. 

Mountains, valleys, and still lakes — ^blue as 
heaven, breadths of trackless waters, skies of 
gold and azure swept over my eyes closed in 
sleep, not to vanish when day came, still 
dwelling in my mind, bestowing thought but 
not the voice to speak. 

Hence they called me silent and reserved, 
and people never knew what strange fancies 
rolled behind my dark eyes, as they were bent 
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quietly, and apparently with indifference, on 
passing events. 

Children rarely sought me; ray heart 
bounding beyond them, made my manners 
cold and my play insipid. 

I was one among the throng who are 
yearly shipped off to England, almost in their 
infancy, to gain health and strength and 
nurture their beauty, which they afterwards 
bring, as a glorious flower, back to the scorch- 
ing sands where it took its birth, and see it 
wither, almost like their childhood, before it 
is known and loved. 

Such little ones are denied the influence of 
the most sacred links we form in this world. 
The loves that spring up around the hearths 
of home, these are the first to wake and the 
last to sleep in our hearts. 

Even I, however, am bound by a spell of 
memory to my infancy : one or two visions 
rise vivid and clear of a home, and early 
hours. 

I know not where it was, or how, or when, 
but as I lie in a restless bed, I can see, 
between snowy muslin draperies, two forms 
like shadows that move noiselessly in a hushed 
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room. — There is a faint light — the night 
passes, and a watcher is at my side— a soft 
cool hand takes my feverish one within its 
own ; then I hear low voices, and dark eyes 
are bent upon me like stars, and a face more 
beautiful it seems than I have ever seen is 
watching the changes on my countenance. 
I feel it is my mother s, although I knew her 
not long, but I have faint shadowings of a 
countenance smiling on me many a time, but 
it was ever faintly and indistinctly. 

Again I feel that I am in my mother's 
arms — that tears are rained upon my face — 
that short quick blessings and faint last 
attempts to grasp me once — still once again 
are made — that a low wail passes by me like 
the sigh of night — and then in my broken 
category of events, I feel the rushing on as it 
were of the very ground on which I stand — 
I hear loud cries and hoarse voices — the 
beating of waters — a rocking motion makes 
me tremble, and the sky and clouds above 
seem passing back to those I have left behind, 
and whose eyes, though I know it not, are 
still watching the vessel grow smaller and 
smaller, imtil from riding the waves, it shrinks 
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lika a tiny toy into their bosom, and is seen 
no more ! 

T\\m\ 1 know that many children are around 
iiiM, mm\ wu a|H>rt npon £he deck and watch 
t\\^ Wfttur rl<ljft>a oiulleasly quivering, like dark 
gv^m nUxxxt Huakos, on the bosom of the 
UM^aUi lUld wixli to catch the shivering heaps 
nf \\mvU that rusli down the slopes of 
Uo liillown. and sink in the rich colours 
liMU^ath, and mounds of laughter are flinging 
th^ii' Nilvi^ry tones amongst the ceaseless rush 
of wattirs, and crowds of little faces and golden 
liujjk^b* and l)luo oyoa gather round me — then 
fado frmx H\f(\\t 

I HW rising from firm land yet another 
vUloUi with no wavering to and fro like the 
last, but steadfast and quiet — a large old 
fashionod mansion, swathed in dark folds of 
<loop groon ivy, gloomily curtained by tall and 
niasfiivo trees, and undulating meadows, 
dipping into dells, rising into hillocks, and 
dotted with fine timber, until they rest their 
feet in the bosom of a deep valley — expand 
from around it — a stream, shadow darkened, 
appearing — disappearing — ^shrinking and ex- 
panding at intervals, winds like a silver thread 
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below, and the sun sinks and fringes the green 
bosom of the wood with gold ! 

By night too the scene seems to me as one 
marvellouslj tranquil. It was a noiseless 
valley, and in its silence borrowed almost a 
spiritual aspect from the moon as it wandered 
above, steeping wood, water, and meadow in 
silver vapour. 

Sometimes the wind brought a soft rushing 
between the hills, which seemed, to my child- 
ish fancy, like the fluttering of the wings of a 
great spirit. It was the distant voice of 
the sea. 

The solitude of this home, I remember, 
soon became irksome to me. No mother s 
voice softened it — not a single playmate gave 
it sound or life. 

What wonder then that I grew a silent 
reserved child, smiled but seldom, and felt 
alone ! 

Children must have children for their com- 
panions, must hear the laugh of childhood- 
must catch an echo of the sound of joy 
bursting from their own hearts, or it will of 
its own loneliness be silent. 

In this old home with its quiet orderly 
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wnyN, fDundiHl ou the strictest principles of 
iHt)(iiliiri(y and uttention to a given discipline, 
I wiiH to itHHMve my early impressions, and 
ooi\|um up tlie smile of a mother, and the ten- 
iluriiottA of hor counsel from their respectful 
oonvorso. 

My oyos wandoroil in vain for some token 
of Joy or brightness^ or merry childhood, and 
my little heart yearning for affection, and 
going in quest of it, returned unsatisfied to its 
habitation. 

The relative to whose care I had been con- 
fided — a great aunt of my mother's, was a 
silent quiet person, who blended with much 
formality, a soft kindness of manner, that in 
those of equal age or grown-up persons would 
have awakened affection, while in the very 
young a sort of fear was inspired. 

The recollection I entertain of her was that 
of a small quiet old lady, whose costume ever 
seemed rather in accordance with a century 
before, than her own, being always sombre in 
colour, and adorned with black lace mantles 
of strange shapes and devices, and her head 
ever clothed in caps invented, as it seemed, to 
conceal the fact that hair had ever adorned 
the head. 
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But aunt Catherine's hair, white as snow, 
was divided into small round flat curb, 
supported by combs on either side; fea- 
tures which, though aged^ were not destitute 
of a certain softness and charm, borrowed 
from the light of virtue and the calm of con- 
science. 

A quiet dignity mingled with these signs 
of old age, imparting that repose to her man- 
ner, which my child fancy mistook for mere 
formality. 

She was so still in her movements, that I 
have often sat opposite, wondering in my little 
heart how any person really possessed of the 
gift of life, the power of motion, could be so 
quiet — ^so content to remain in one position — 
to be occupied with still needlework. 

At first I used to be very glad when my 
aunt spoke to me, but, in my discontent, soon 
began to imagine that her conversation was 
worse than her silence. It was so monoto- 
nous ; and the transition from her own thoughts 
back to her childhood, and what had amused 
her then, was too abrupt. She told me stories 
about good and bad children ; and, I confess, 
all the eflfect they produced upon me, was to 
B 2 
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make me envy the opportunity for the com- 
mission even of mischief, so long as it brought 
change. 

I learnt from her lips that there was a great 
deal I was to do, and a great deal I was not 
to do. But kind as were the intentions, and 
wishes that dictated her instructions, they 
were not exactly what she should have given 
me. She was gentle and indulgent, but had no 
notion of conciliating me into the revelation of 
my feelings, or of reading the little volume 
that is being daily written in the heart of the 
child; nor could she therefore dispel the 
gathering mass of mysteries, doubts, and fears, 
or disentangle the web of casuistry, which 
every youthful mind undirected is sure to 
employ. 

I listened, it is true, with patience, and 
watched with pleasure the quiet smile upon 
my aunt's lips, but I could not then have 
believed, — so strong was the conviction of her 
antiquity — that she had ever been a child, had 
glided into girlhood, had erred, loved, and 
suffered, with the depth that softens without 
crushing the heart, and that in these moments 
of silence and reflection her soul was wan- 
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dering back, clinging to pleasant places, hours 
and features, and recreating a dim imperson- 
ation of that past reality which every day, un- 
consciously to her, rendered less palpable and 
distinct. 

To a child life was sad, so undiversified, 
without companions or play-mates. 

The home was dark — the passages lined 
with shadows — the rooms large and vacant — 
the servants old and silent — no laugh of child- 
hood ever crept in to wake an echo : never, 
perhaps, had that golden sound rippled its har- 
monious wavelets over the darkness of those 
walls since my great aunt had been herself a 
child, and that was long ago. 

And I, who loved the sunshine, not the 
shade of life, was not happy. 

Silent, reserved, and discontented, my allot- 
ted tasks were performed, and I cherished, as 
an only joy, my stolen gambols with the young 
house-dog Neptune, at the yard-gate. 

I am afraid I gave my aunt a great deal of 
trouble, for she really at last became distressed 
how to amuse me — as I often sat for hours 
thinking over what I could remember of my 
mother ; short as these memories were, they 
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iH^loiitrtHl t<) n »oft dream of past joy, and were 
Ui^ p^i'VfuliJig ideas of my life. 

Hoiity day, they said, either I should go back 
Ui hvitt or nhe would come to me, and then 
my lii^art folt warm and full, and my eyes 
witrM ditti with t^ani. 

hut whou they »|H)ke to me thus, neither 
Ihpy Hur I know whither I should go to seek 
my tiinlhor. 

Otip day I uuiMt single out from amongst 
lliM I'MMl, iHHmudo it stands of its own accord 
lMolai4)d IVotii Uiu gloom, and because of its 
litt|Mtrlant ouiimihiuuuoos on my after life. 

A mvp luoldiuit— the arrival of visiters was 
annotniood, and a lady entered, accompanied 
by a lllllt« girl about four years older thanmy- 
Mt<lf -Huhu boing thirteen and I nine. 

Ho univoouHtomod had I been to children 
that yf\xm my aunt said : 

** Allno, perhaps Miss Deverell would like 
to HOC the garden,** I had no notion what I 
ought to say or do ; so, opening the door very 
wide, and standing with my back to it, and 
my fingers playing with the handle, I silently 
waited for her to pass me. 

Miss Deverell, however, was under no re- 
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straints, it appeared, from tinudity or awkward- 
ness, and conversed with so mucli ease about 
a hundred things the knowledge of which had 
never penetrated to my retreat, that ere we 
had been many minutes companions she had 
impressed me with the most unbounded admi- 
ration of her talents, I looked up into her dark 
eyes with childlike wonder, and watched every 
movement of her graceful form with delight. 
I listened entranced to the account of little 
balls and parties in which she had been a 
guest, of beautiful fetes she had witnessed, of 
handsome toys and presents made by friends, 
of rich and numerous dresses. 

How I longed for all these things, and my 
little heart eagerly bounded forward, yearning 
to mix in scenes such as my companion de- 
scribed. She told me her name was Isabella 
St. George Deverell, but that her friends 
always called her St. George. 

In after years, side by side with her, I trod 
that very path again ; we spoke of wide sub- 
jects ; we knew of soul's experiences, one at 
least of us had made hearts their toys ; but it 
was not with wonder and admiration that I 
looked up into her face. 
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'I*hc* flowers, whose odours threw such in- 
fU'fiM* ipvi^r our childish friendship, Uoomed 
N^fiin in tifu*r times, but shed their perfume 
ov<»r <lfirkf*ri(^l feelings, and hearts changed 
frnin fruhf fulness to bitter suspicions 

llfi|»|Mly no consciousness of the future dis- 
(Mt'lH*i| iIm^ pntKont, and therefore, in that hour, 
UnMuffti of (»nthusiasm, long restrained, and 
nf wImmi) c*xiHt(*n(*(' I knew nothing, gushed 
lot'lJi frotti niy affectionate heart, and sur- 
r'Miinilnil St, (icH)rgo as with a glory. 

TliM \tU*ii of Inunan I>eauty had never dawned 
iiptMi my tniihl. My fancy had created homes^ 
U'MtsliMil \iy ihi^ Htm, surrounded by its murmurs, 

Iniii pllnd wild Htructures contaim'ng within 
MUM liMMlHiMiputliooloments of a thousand lands 
immI MUMinN; hut of face and feature no com- 
blnittjon luu! yot boen made. What I loved 
I lilwiiyn thought beautiful, and therefore 
whim after conversing upon many topics, St. 
Goorgo Huddonly asked me if I thought her 
pretty : 

I exclaimed, — "Oh! you are beautiful — 
quite !>eautiful." 

" Am r ? well, you are pretty too," she said, 
smiling only. " Phoebe says it is of no 
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use being pretty unless you are fashionably 
dressed." 

I trembled in nay little cambric dress, aijd 
felt for the first time how insignificant I must 
be by the side of one whose silks rustled 
against me at every step. 

At this moment of abashment, my aunt 
and Mrs. Deverell appeared, and the latter 
smilingly asked me if I should mind leaving 
home, for St. Greorge was going to school, 
and should I like to accompany her. 

" Oh yes, yes," I exclaimed with an eager- 
ness which startled my aunt, and caused her 
to gaze upon me with a quick but speechless 
surprise, while the shadow of sorrow that 
darkened her countenance was not without its 
reproach to my heart. 

"Yes then, dear Aline, you shall go to 
school. This home is very beautiful, and all 
around it is also beautiful. I love it because 
I have lived here all my life ; the very trees 
have grown old with me, — but it is too gloomy 
for you — ^you shall go where you will be 
happier." 

And she patted my head so gently that I 
drew her hand down round my neck, and for 
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the first time ventured to kiss those wasted 
fingers. 

« She trembled, I thought, slightly, but smiled 
upon me between the pauses in her conversa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Deverell imagined that because St. 
George constituted to her die one pervading 
idea of life, that others would like to hear 
quite as much as she chose to talk about her ; 
and that in her presence too. Her beauty, 
talents, and early indications of intellect, were 
fondly dwelt upon, and listened to, by her 
daughter with the pleased complacency by 
which children mark their consciousness of 
superiority. 

This day seemed to have opened to my 
view the vista of another and more luminous 
world. The strange sketches I made in 
my fancy of what I was to do, and say, see, 
and experience in the future, disturbed my 
slumbers, and the figure of St. Greorge, and 
her large dark eyes perpetually haunted my 
mind. 

For some days, during the preparations 
that were necessary for my departure, I fan- 
cied there was a change in my aunt's man- 
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ner. A child feels, rather than perceives such 
changes. I could not trace it in the new 
shade of pensiveness on the face : more obvious 
signs were required, and therefore it was only 
when I found she was more silent that I dis- 
covered her eyes fixed upon me frequently, 
and arrived at the conclusion that my leaving 
influenced her mind in some way or ano- 
ther. 

The last evening before retiring to rest, she 
drew me towards her, spoke to me in a low 
and a gentle tone, of my new duties ; warned 
me that in my future experience I was to 
expect alternate seasons of happiness and 
sorrow — that perpetual sunshine never sur- 
rounded any child ; but that if I submitted 
to my teachers, and behaved with kindness 
and gentleness to others, I should on the 
whole be very happy. 

" Now, God bless you. I am afraid you 
have not been quite happy with me, little 
Aline." 

And she dismissed me with a heart more 
roused to affection for her than it had ever 
been, swelling with depths of a child's emotion, 
and ready with its unreflectiveness to renounce 
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fill fiituro schemes of delight and almost 
rf^proarh itself with haying wished for them. 

A memory rises here of my poor aimt 
Catherine, which I cannot but insert. It 
rocmrrtwl to me in after years with deeper sig- 
nificrance when I could better understand the 
ftH^llnjp* which gave rise to it. It w^s dark in 
my little room, where full of fevered hopes 
iiiul anticipations I lay awake, tossing in rest- 
less uneasiness. A light suddenly streamed in 
from the door, and a soft footstep, making 
itself heard ; the figure of my aimt suddenly 
appeared at my bed-side, gazing down upon 
me with tenderness and love. Bending down 
to kiss me, I threw my arms round her neck, 
and gave way to my little sorrow. Tears re- 
sponded to my own. The aged heart had been 
ruffled — ^new feelings mingled with the old; 
and in the time to come, she would have 
another memory to range with those of the 
past. She had learnt to love me, day by day. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Schools in those times were at once more 
fashionable and more objectionable thau they 
now are. Like all other institutions, they 
have been subject to wide reforms ; but what- 
ever they may be for boys, they are not the 
places for girls to receive their earliest im- 
pressions in. Of this I am firmly convinced. 
Home is their place, and there it is, they 
can alone obtain that quiet purity and mo- 
desty of manner so charming in a woman. My 
aunt had been strongly recommended to an 
establishment, having for its object to educate 
a select number of the children of the aristo- 
cracy, whom they professed to train up in all 
the accomplishments, proper for them to be 
made acquainted with, and to guard their 
health and morals with scrupulous care. 
The high terms, however, by no means 
guaranteed a plentiful supply of our material 
wants. Our table was neither absolutely mean 
nor scanty, yet allowanced, and I soon felt dif- 
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feroiit from home. The picture I found did 
not realise my hopes— change was not so 
satisfactory a& I had anticipated : there was so 
much bustle, irregularity, such continual 
deceptions practised* such nonsense talked, 
such whisperings amongst the elders, such 
exclusion and division, that my little heart 
was bewildered. 

But I shall not weary the reader by un- 
necessary details of school life. The follow- 
ing incident, however, I have preserved, 
because it reveals the spirit and disposition of 
one, who, without an effort on my part, linked 
herself with my fate, and suffered her passions 
to gather like dark folds around the sunshine 
of my life. 

We were many; in that household were 
assembled a group of girls, in general weak 
and wavering, without strength of mind or 
distinctiveness of character, hoping languidly, 
suffering their imaginations to be bounded by 
trivialities, and creating no future but that 
brought by home, holidays, and cessation 
from toil. They are passed over in my 
recollection, for I can associate with them 
few memories, save of a long string of youth- 
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fill faces, all more or less attractive fi^om the 
placid air of resignation, which, it may be, my 
imagination has thrown over them. I chose 
my companions at first at hazard ; those that 
were kind to me I loved, and for a time fer- 
vently. But school fiiendships are subject to 
a thousand interruptions. At last by a sort 
of, it seemed, necessity, there were found 
together : — 

St. George Deverell, 

Camilla Bruce, an orphan, at least by the 
loss of her father. 

And I, who was distant fi-om every friend. 

We formed a striking contrast even then. 

St. George, in spite of my flattering 
judgment of her in our garden conference, 
was one of those children rather remarkable 
for the absence of attractiveness than for 
beauty. She was slight, with short black 
hair, large piercing eyes, and a complexion, 
dark almost as a Creole's. Every one at 
school called her plain, in spite of long 
fiinging lashes, arched brows, and teeth of 
pearly white; they could not imagine the 
insensible moulding, as it were to beauty, 
which such children undergo. 
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Camilla was ever a graceful child, fair as a 
snowdrop, with large blue eyes, and soft light 
hair, that, like feathery gold, waved in its 
lightness to meet the caresses of the sun* 
ladon wind. 

1 think they called me pretty, but I never 
stayed to listen to such praises, my heart was 
over too distrustful and timid. 

St. George was imperious and exacting ; 
Caniy, as we called her, tender and pensive ; 
and I scarcely knew anything of my own 
character, except that I was silent and 
reserved, loving to brood over my little joys, 
rather than to speak of them. My heart was 
extremely sensitive, ready to pour forth its 
love upon every one that was kind to me; 
passionate it is true at times, but boimdless 
in my grief when I had caused another pain- 
grateful for every act of attention. I never 
built my early attachments on reason, they 
sprang up from the richness of their own soil, 
from a simple momentary impression of grati- 
tude, or kindness, or any incident of the hour, 
and this has been a failing through life. 

St. George would be first in every thing, 
and seemed to keep us all in a perpetual 
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condition of mind, which was neither love nor 
hate. She propounded every scheme of mis- 
chief, was foremost in every scheme of dis- 
obedience, planned, thought, and executed for 
the whole school. We never dared to do any- 
thing without consulting her, from a secret 
dread of her powerful but half concealed sway. 
Even our mistresses and teachers yielded more 
to her caprices than to those of others. When 
once she had determined to do or not to do 
anything, no threat or punishment would in- 
duce her to change her resolve. 

Daring, however, and resolute as we knew 
her to be, she one day surpassed the utmost 
limits of our expectations, and all with one 
accord trembled for the consequences to her- 
self. 

Our garden overlooked on one side a large 
copse, constituting part of the grounds of a 
wealthy citizen, who, having retired from the 
metropolis, made up for its gaieties by keeping 
his home constantly full of visiters. These at 
times, afforded us infinite amusement, some 
of the older and more forward amongst us 
having ventured to exchange a word or two 
occasionally with them. The consequence of 
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thin was nil onler issued from head quarters 
forbidding us ever to play on that side, much 
to our n»}fn^t. 

In cloHniioe of this law, however, and out- 
ra^iii)];; still furtlier its injunctions, St. George 
ono <lay broke through the hedge, and 
bounded fearlessly into the copse to gather 
the primroses that nestled their pale flowers 
against the bed of brown leaves and twigs 
underneath the taller trees. In vain we 
besought her to return, while some laughed, 
others looked grave; and at last, prudence 
rising superior to every other feeling of curi- 
osity or interest, all, with the exception of 
Camilla and myself, deserted the spot, in order 
not to l)e involved in the consequences of her 
disobedience. Camy, half weeping, yet true 
still in her childish friendship, stood at my 
side, watching, along with me, the agile 
figure of St. George, bounding hither and 
thither, and dipping every now and then to 
gather eagerly the soft flowers, as a whole 
nest of the yellow blossoms burst suddenly 
upon her view. 

" St. George, here is Miss Marston. 
Come back/* I cried, as along the verandah 
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running by the house, I perceived the ap- 
proach of one of our mistresses. *' Come, I 
entreat you ! '* 

But, in another moment, both confronted 
one another at the gap in the hedge. I think 
I see St. Greorge now, her cheek flushed and 
crimsoned with her eager efforts, her hair 
wildly floating about, the bunch of yellow 
primroses triumphantly held up in the air; 
while her dark eyes, with their long lashes 
drooping over them, flashed a malicious scorn 
at the pale compressed features of the irritated 
schoolmistress. 

" Miss Deverell !" exclaimed she in angry 
surprise. 

" Yes Ma'am," coolly replied St. George. 

" Have I not forbidden you to walk upon 
this side of the garden ? how dare you then 
disobey me ? To say nothing of your bold in- 
vasion of the premises of your neighbours? 
Have I not enjoined you all to play on the 
other side ? Amswer me, Miss Deverell." 

** I only went to pick these flowers." 

" And who gave you leave to go ? " 

" No one." 

" And how dare you then do so." 
c 
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I don't know — I wanted them.'* 

** Miss Deverell, come down from the 
hedge." 

Ht. George coolly descended the bank, and 
leaped the little ditch, a placid smile of de- 
flaiice upon her countenance, which greatly 
irritated even the well governed heart of Miss 
MarHton : for her face was pale, and her lips 
whit4< and (juivering. She had schooled her- 
ttiilf into the concealment of every emotion of 
an^er or irritation on ordinary occasions, but 
tho i\imt insolence of St. Gleorge's manner 
almost broke down her fortitude. Camy, 
white as a snowdrop, crept down to me. I 
knew we all shared the blame, and I was 
tremblingly awaiting my reproof, but Miss 
Marston's attention was otherwise engaged. 
Speaking very (luietly, she said : 

** Miss Deverell, are you prepared to express 
contrition for your disobedience ? " 

" I have not done any harm, Ma'am. I 
don't feel sorry." 

" Then, until you are conscious of having 
done wrong, you shall remain alone in your 
room, and the young ladies shall hold no com- 
munication whatever with you." 



^ 
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" Very well," said St. George. 

" Give me those flowers." 

" No, indeed," she replied with a burst of 
passion I had never seen before, " I did not 
gather them for you." 

" I insist upon it. Miss Deverell, you shall 
not retain them." 

" Then no one shall have them," exclaimed 
the little tyrant, as with an instantaneous and 
rapid movement she sent the nosegay quiver- 
ing in the air, where it poised for a moment, 
trembled in its tiny flight, and then dropped 
into the bosom of the copse. 

Two days the consequences of this had en- 
dured. St. George had scarcely tasted food 
— obstinately maintaining her resolve not to 
express contrition or yield in any degree. 
Her mother was sent for ; and happening to 
be in the drawing-room with my harp-master 
at the time, I, remaining with her, chanced to 
witness an exhibition of the weakness of 
human nature, which has since painfully re- 
curred to me ; for I cannot but believe that 
that one little incident influenced St. George's 
future career more than any one would then 
have believed. 
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Mrs. Deverell was one of those weak wo- 
men who are incapable of exerting their 
reasoning powers in opposition to the softer 
impulses. To satisfy for the present was 
suflScient, what the consequences of her acts 
might be signified little. She could neither 
bear to inflict pain nor witness it. She burst 
therefore into tears when they spoke to her 
of the obstinacy of her child, and trembled 
exceedingly. 

St. George, pale and proud, entered the 
room, and passing by both the Miss Marstons 
took refuge near her mother, whose tears 
seemed to move her, for she took her hand 
and played with it gently, without speaking ; 
for she was still enough a child, not to be able 
wholly to repress an emotion, strengthened by 
long solitude, abstinence, and thought. Mrs. 
Deverell reasoned with her about her duties 
to her teachers, and promised her presents and 
pleasures in perspective, if she would comply 
with her wishes and confess her sorrow. 

" Mamma, I will not," said St. Gleorge pas- 
sionately. 

" St. George — ^my love ! " 

*' Well — I never will — ^if I am punished all 
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my life I will never tell Miss Marston I am 
sorry. I said I wouldn't, and I will not." 

" My dearest St. Greorge, I am very much 
grieved." 

" I can't help it. Mamma ;" and St. George 
burst, for the first time that I had ever seen 
her, into a flood of passionate tears, which to- 
gether with her pale countenance and the 
thought that her punishment had been already 
sufficient, completed the triumph over the 
weak mother's heart. She had only one 
child, and no husband to aid her in rearing 
that child to strength of character, and the 
thought of her little heart suffering was too 
much — ^and all this only for gathering a few 
flowers. The tears were kissed off* St. George's 
cheeks, consolations instead of reproofs were 
whispered, she was folded in a mother's em- 
brace, pressed to her true and faithful heart, 
however weak, and nothing more was to be 
said on the subject. 

St. George had triumphed, and the mother 
had in that moment placed the keys of her 
heart in her daughter's hands, for her to ran- 
sack its holds, and govern, and dispose, and 
torture it as she pleased for the future ; had 
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ceded her authority, had insensiblj inspired a 
contempt for her weakness in the mind of her 
child, who, at scarcely fourteen, became pos- 
sessed of a knowledge which was a dangerous 
one to a girl so full of the love of power, and 
so unscrupulous in its use. It was a fatal 
moment for both, when, disregarding the dic- 
tates of reason and justice, the mother quailed 
in her sense of what was right to be carried 
out, before the wild passion of an undisciplined 
girl. 

It was too late to efface the conse- 
quences, had she contemplated them; but 
satisfied with having recalled joy to the face 
of her only child, Mrs. Deverell informed the 
Miss Marstons that she wished the matter to 
be forgotten, and took her leave. 

I suppose, now, it was motives of prudence 
that restrained the heads of the establishment 
from manifesting openly their indignation at 
this violation of their authority, and their 
contempt for the weakness that had been dis- 
played ; and made them pass by, unnoticed, 
the triumphant smile of St. Greorge, the 
throbbing lids that billowed over her dark, 
proud eyes, and the indescribable suppressed 
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impertinence of her manner as she quitted 
the room. But nothing more was said. 

The smiles of welcome, the half-uttered 
words, and stolen looks of approval, which 
hailed her return to the school-room, in spite 
of the presence of teachers, and cries of 
" silence, " betrayed the feeling of all her com- 
panions . 

She quietly passed to her seat, and asked 
what lessons she was to learn. 

In the autumn of that year when I saw 
the brown leaves whirled off the trees and fall 
despised in the bed of the forest, and heard 
the wail of the branches as they beheld their 
spring children wither in their manhood, I 
feared to draw near to the wood, and shrank 
from the loneliness of its shadowless walks. 

I was a little timid child, full of sensitive 
fears and longings to be in my far-off home 
again. I never told any one what occupied 
me so much, excepting Camilla ; and to her I 
whispered all my treasured hopes and assu- 
rances respecting the good mother that loved 
me so much, and wrote to me so affection- 
ately. 

Why it was I cannot tell, but now when I 
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murmured her name, tears came to my eyes, 
and a strange faintness of heart seemed to 
forbid me to speak of her, and tell me a 
soft and hallowing influence that had encircled 
me was gone. 

There is a stir in the school-room one 
morning, all eyes are raised from books and 
turned towards the door, through which the 
eldest Miss Marston enters, and glancing 
round, asks for " Aline." Everyone looks at 
me, I rise pleased from my seat, lay down my 
book, expecting a letter from home. She 
takes me by the hand, kisses my forehead, 
and leads me out. I don't know why she is 
so very kind and even more gentle than usual, 
and I wonder at it. We go upon the veran- 
dah, she takes me on her knee and puts her 
arm round me ; with the other hand she takes 
mine, and looking softly upon me, asks me if 
I should like to go home to my aunt. " Yes," 
I answer, but more intent on watching her 
sorrowful countenance than on my i*eply. 

"Do you remember your mamma," she 
asks me. " Only a little," I say mournfully ; 
for not all my words could tell all the love I 
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felt and remembered, and dim visions of looks 
such as are a mother's only. 

The tears are in Miss Marston s eyes, as 
with a sudden, quiet suspicion darting through 
my heart, I ask, "Do you know anything 
about my mamma T* 

" She has been very ill," she answers, taking 
both my hands in hers, and smiling sorrow- 
fully. 

" And is she better ?" 

" My dear child, she will never suflTer again. 
You know what it means to die and go to 
Heaven, to be with Grod always." 

" And is my mamma there," I asked with 
trembling tones, ready to dissolve at once into 
tears. 

" Yes, Aline." 

" And will she never come back ? " 

" No, you will go to her." 

" Never, never see me again, never come 
back, oh, dear mamma ! " 

I weep, covering my face with my little 

hands. Miss Marston points up to Heaven, 

and involuntarily I cast my eyes there as if 

her soul were wandering there dissolved in 

c 2 
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the bosom of the blue ether. She tells of 
meeting her, and \\ hispers low hopes of see- 
ing her again in a better world. But in my 
childish philosophy it was enough for me to 
know that she had gone from this one which 
was so beautiful ; and, firmly as the faith ever 
deeply impressed upon my heart tells me 
all they say of a better world is true, yet the 
thotight that I should never see her more, 
never Iw encircled by her arms, never receive 
a uiother*s kiss, all which little joys I had 
longed for, make me weep afresh. 

Perhaps there was as much grief strug- 
gling in my heart that night as ever subdued 
the spirit of those who knew and understood 
bettor what I only /eft. Each broken slum- 
ber was ended with the knowledge that some- 
thing oppressed my heart, and each fresh 
dream began in weeping. 

In the moonlight a little figure stood be- 
tween me and the window — I started, mur- 
muring the name of St. George. 

The child-visitant bent over me, then by 
the soft cheek and glossy hair I felt that it 
was Camilla. 
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" Poor Aline," she said, " don't cry, my papa 
is with your mamma in heaven." 

Circling each other's necks with our arms, 
with our sobs growing fainter each time, we 
fell asleep, and where our little spirits wan- 
dered in that golden slumber I know not; 
when I awoke it seemed like a dream. Its 
reality I had yet to learn. I went home the 
next day. St. George shed no tears at parting 
with me, but Camilla wept abundantly. 

The carriage rolled away, and for a little 
way down the lane I could distinguish the 
wavings of white handkerchiefs, and gradu- 
ally the great home became misty, shrank to 
nothing, and I took my last glimpse of a place 
where I had done my mind little good, but 
had been perhaps happy on the whole. 

If a sorrow had brought me home, a joy 
new and unexpected awaited me there. 

As we drove up the avenue leading to the 
house in the early evening I fancied I saw a 
tiny shadow flit across the window. Nor was 
I mistaken. Upon the old fashioned house 
steps, overshadowed by a massive porch, stood 
the diminutive figure of my aunt, who had 
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come out to welcome me ; and bj her side a 
fragile form surrounded by a mass of golden 
hair, that quivered perceptibly to the trem- 
bling of the frame excited by joy. 

Child as I was myself, the beauty of that 
other child struck to my heart with surprise. 
And when I knew it was my younger sister, 
and had embraced her, still I gazed upon her as 
something more lovely than had ever yet come 
even in a vision. As we entered the house, 
however, I discovered that poor little lola, 
with all the heavenly beauty of her form and 
countenance, was quite lame ; and the soft 
unspoken demand for protection that beamed 
from hor upturned eyes, liquid with joy, per- 
haps threw around her that interest which all 
who over knew her experienced. 

Her face was more eloquent in its expres- 
sion than that of any one I have ever seen. 
During her life I can say with perfect truth 
that I never witnessed a look, or shade of 
thought that could militate against the pure 
calm which our fancy has bestowed upon 
angels. 

lola had no thoughts to conceal, no wishes 
she dared not breathe. Her simple powers of 
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mind, so interwoven with all that was beau- 
tifdl in life were satisfied with joys and hopes 
others would call insipid. The tone of her 
voice, clear, sweet, and liquid, was now over- 
flowing with tenderness, now ringing with a 
joy that sprang from her own delight in the 
consciousness of existence, of being permitted 
to inhabit a world of which she never knew 
much more than its beauty. Fair, small, fra- 
gile, with eyes of violet blue, and a tiny mouth 
ever wreathed with smiles, and a brow where 
perpetual sunshine seemed to gUd an innocence 
and candour that gave charm to her charac* 
ter, with a firm faith, a steadfast reliance on 
her heavenly Father, a purity of thought, a 
sensitive delicacy, an ignorance of evil, she 
seemed ever like an infant fresh instilled with 
life, with all its depth of repose, its capacity 
for giving and receiving enjoyment without 
hoping, wishing, or seeking for it. No mur- 
mur ever passed the lips of lola. The beauty 
of her character lay in its perfect simplicity. 

In thinking of her now I liken her career 
to the brief but beautiful track of those stars, 
that bright and clear, suddenly quit their in- 
visible station in the sky, shoot across the 
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heavens like a golden line of light, and then 
entering the immeasurable depths of blue are 
seen no more by mortal eyes, but are end- 
lessly pursuing their course through the track- 
less ether of eternal space ! 

lola ! In her name' was a mournful music 
that sounds ever like a strain once hovering 
round us, but for ever silenced ! As often as 
memory turns to this quiet link in my exist- 
ence, and recalls the beauty and sweetness of 
that life, that was so dear to us all, I find my- 
self buried in silent thought and meditation. 
I cease ray narrative as though that would 
avert the sure steps of destiny. But how 
could we think of her, except as of a lovely 
treasure lent to us for a time, to tempt us on 
to that bright home, as all who knew her inno- 
cent life, her faith in her Saviour have long 
since accorded her. 

But hush ! let us not dim the lustre of her 
childhood's career by reflections such as these. 

The home that had appeared so desolate 
before, now seemed bright and happy. lola's 
laugh had frightened away the gloom, and 
no spirits but those of joy dwell where she 
did. 



■^ 
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With boundless freedom we wandered 
through the park, ensconsed ourselves in its 
shades, buried our feet in the brown leaves 
which the autunm wind whirled about, re- 
velled in the rich sunsets, and vrith lola by my 
side^ smiling, caressing me, and talking of 
happy things, the joy of life seemed complete. 

In the spring, too, how sweet were those 
quiet strolls beneath the half-decked trees ; 
how pleasing to watch the unfolding of the 
leaves, how pleasing to note the woods where 
the dark green of the fir formed a back- 
ground for the pale-hued larch, rising with 
its delicate branches between the rose-tinted 
brown of trees of later foliage, and the shed- 
ding of the evergreens, and the waxen young 
leaf of the laurel, and the infant ivy creepers 
that with delicate tendrils, and gentle green, 
twined down the knotted trunk of their parent 
stem, and the waving willow that fanned the 
waters of the brook, and its clear ripples, and 
the shining pebbles, and the yellow butter- 
cups that grew amidst tangled weeds on its 
banks, and the vnld anemones nodding their 
fragile chalice to the breeze ; and then to wan- 
der in the copse, where the bramble of to-day 
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contended with the worn-out branches of the 
past year, and formed woven masses; and 
where the yoimg shrubs were budding, and 
the nut trees beginning to put forth (heir fea- 
thery bloom, and the trunks of larger trees 
were knotted with ivy ; where the mistletoe 
bush himg thick in the half-leafed branches 
overhead, and anemone, and violet, and orchis, 
and cowslip, and primrose, enamelled the 
brown carpet of the copse with a rich mosaic 
of white, and blue, and purple, and yellow ! 
No sounds floating round us but the crushing 
of the crisp old leaves as we trod, the rustling 
of our dresses against the shrubs, the flutter 
of a startled partridge from its nest, shooting 
past with trembling wing, a sudden trill of 
birds overhead, a fainter reply from a far-off 
wood, songs dying on crests of hills, the gentle 
echo of a brook, or a ringing laugh of child- 
hood from sweet lola, my companion, who 
shared and made these joys so real. 

The sunshine, the perfume of the new 
foliage, the spring meadows, the glorious blue 
skies, the calm of scenes so still that they 
seemed inhabited only by the warm sunlight, 
and the throngs of birds that passed from 
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hedge to hedge, from tree to tree, fix)m path 
to path, laden with materials to form a home 
from what man rejects, twittering, half- 
singing; holding converse it seemed, or con- 
tending for some spot of security, some crevice 
in the gnarled oak, or sheltered nook in ivy 
bush where they may safely rear their young, 
— such things made us happy, and we asked 
and hoped for no more than the pleasure they 
gave. 

Six years, however, glided past in such 
peaceful occupations, and others coming with 
our expanding minds. Our studies were pur- 
sued together under the care of a governess, 
who was exactly the kind of person calculated 
to expand our minds, for she was not satis- 
fied with merely performing the ordained 
duties of her profession. Her own mind 
being cultivated in the extreme, she conversed 
with us constantly, and directed our thoughts 
into a himdred channels into which they would 
not have penetrated but for her. 

No wonder, then, that in progress of time 
I foimd my character in some measure formed 
and developed, many of my better feelings 
drawn into light, my more passionate impulses 
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regulated, and my wild childish notions sub- 
dued and harmonized into steadfast opinions. 
Both mj aunt and Miss Lefleur possessed, in 
a strong degree, those religious feelings which 
alone can regulate the heart, and to them I 
was indebted for a strict and sensitive code of 
principles, a single-mindedness and quick apti- 
tude for discerning right from wrong, which 
has preserved the purity of my character 
through its many trials, its heavy sorrows, and 
all but crushing afflictions. 

Our father wrote to us frequently, but we 
could trace in his letters a sadness of tone 
that revealed how deeply his heart clung still 
to the memory of our mother. 

I had kept up a desultory correspondence 
with St. Greorge Deverell since our school 
acquaintance, but it was continued, I believe, 
with more strength on my side than on hers ; 
for when I received a note in reply to mine, 
it was generally very hurried, never alluding 
to her feelings or to friendship, but relating 
how she passed her time, saw a great deal of 
society, how she had been to London, seen 
its gaieties, mixed in all its frivolities. 

The tone of her letters was so light-hearted, 
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— at least it seemed to me so then, — the style 
was so sweet and plausible that I still fancied 
her a delightful friend, perhaps too fond of 
pleasure, but affectionate and gentle. Such 
was the impression produced by her letters. 

I received from her, at length, an invitation 
to pass a. month or two with her, and my aunt 
readily consented, imagining that the sea air 
would be beneficial to me. 

We were ourselves within but a short dis- 
tance of the ocean, but at I^ the air was 

milder. 

As my father had of late said nothing 
about our joining him in India, I was delighted 
at the prospect, and once more quitted home 
and lola, accompanied only by my mgdd 
Denley, to return again shortly. 

Yes, I should indeed return — but un- 
changed ? 

Folded in the drapery of the next few 
months, lay the acts and thoughts that were 
to influence my whole future fate ! 
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CHAPTEE m. 

Like all enthusiastic people, I disliked the 
introductory transitions by which we arrive 
at results ; and therefore^ once started on my 
journey, longed to pass with instantaneous 
bound the interval that separated me from its 
termination. It was only natural that a girl 
should feel anxious to mix in scenes such as 
those described by St. George in her brief 
letters, in which only the bright side of the 
picture was given, and none of the draw- 
backs. 

Brought up in solitude, I felt extremely 
nervous and timid about my first introduction 
to strangers. How I should converse with 
them I could not tell, and what would they 
think of one so evidently unaccustomed to 
society ? Yet these were minor considerations 
compared to my desire of being present, in 
reality, at some of the gayer scenes of life. 

Not a few traces of the romantic regard I 
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had cherished for St. George, in our school 
days, had survived six years of separation ; but, 
I confess, curiosity was a still stronger motive. 
I longed to see what changes time had 
wrought in her since the days when a tall 
dark girl of fourteen she had swayed us all 
with her strong will. As she was then, she 
still appeared in my fancy now ; and no effort 
on my part could destroy the idea of a child, 
such as my memory knew her, although my 
reason told me that her form must have un- 
dergone important changes during that time. 

My long and tedious journey was not ended 
until the evening, and when I stopped before 
the house, the blinds were all down, and lights 
in the drawing-room permitted the shadows 
of several persons to be visible upon them. 
Descending nervously from the carriage, I 
entered timidly, half repenting that I had 
come alone to mix with strangers, when I was 
ushered into an elegant room furnished with 
the utmost taste. 

WhOe my arrival was being announced, I 
sought to recover my composure, and found 
that all my natural courage had deserted me, 
until another form occupied the room, and 
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the placid face of Mrs. Deverell gazed on me, 
who in a voice subdued and low bade me 
an afTectionate welcome. Her entrance had 
been so noiseless that it had been unnoticed ; 
but now the rustling of silks, and the majes- 
tic tread, as of a queen, announced the pre- 
sence of a second comer. 

I felt it was St. George, and was about to 
spring . forward to embrace her, as in our 
childhood ; but looking on her again, dared 
not ; for an impression — so quick, so passing, 
I cannot call it feeling, rose from my heart, 
that from that vision before me, all a child's 
sensations, hopes, and trivialities had been 
banished, to make way for the wider scope 
of a woman's intenser passions. 

I paiise to describe St. Greorge now ; for it 
is impossible to forget her appearance as she 
hovered within the threshold of the door on 
that evening; the pale azure of her dress 
giving forth a softened atmosphere around 
her, a small silver taper in her hand, her 
stature tall, and bearing erect. 

Yes, she was a proud and beautiful woman, 
with power and passion stamped upon her 
brow, and command in her whole aspect. 
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Tall almost to a fault, with a round and de- 
velopied figure ; a head, classic in its outline, 
and a face whose beauty has haunted me like 
that of a fallen angel seen in a dream ; a lofty 
brow, white as alabaster, eyes so rich that 
they darkened the lids that billowed over 
them into the violet tint of the woods ; and 
lashes long, drooping, and glossy, veiling the 
flashing of the orb beneath ; a smile hovering 
round a mouth that not the play of the worst 
passions could ever deform. 

Such was the picture that came to me in 
lieu of the little dark-haired girl I had seen 
six years since leap into the copse at school 
to gather the forbidden flowers. 

There was a resemblance still in the im- 
perious defiance of the eye which she could 
not quell, even while with a voice that made 
you tremble to its music, pressing my hand, 
she asked, if she should show me my room. 
I answered her even timidly. Sweeping past 
her mother imtil she reached the door, she 
then turned and said coldly : — 

" Miss will take some refreshment in 

her room." 

My simple heart felt shocked at this 
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hauteur to a mother, and I turned my eyes to 
see what effect they produced on Mrs. Deverell; 
but she did not appear to heed the tone, but 
with a faint habitual smile immediately rang 
the bell. 

That evening, however, my whole powers 
of thought were centered upon St. George, 
who, standing near, watched me lay aside my 
travelling dress, with a peculiar expression ; 
that, not being able to fathom, I felt relieved 
when she took her eyes off my countenance ; 
which she scarcely did, I think, for five 
minutes together. In fact, her continual 
searching rendered me very uncomfortable; 
for, scarcely knowing what to do, I invariably 
contrived to meet the glance of one whom I 
had ever regarded with a slight degree of 
dread, and whose manner of meeting me had 
not contributed to efface the feeling. 

St. George asked no questions, suggest- 
ed no reminiscences; our childhood, school 
life, and last meeting were evidently for- 
gotten things, and I cared little to revive 
them. Our dialogue was brief and con- 
strained, and she spoke as if either it were 
an effort to be aroused from her ordinary 
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train of thought, or as if something haunted 
her mind, leaving her no peace. 

** Miss ^," she said. 

" Nay, St. Greorge," I exclaimed ; the tears 
thronging to my eyes, " let it be Aline as of 
old ! " 

" Well, Aline, then,'* she continued, with- 
out a trace of emotion but her peculiar smile, 
for none other was ever like it, — " will you 
like to accompany me to the drawing-room, 
or to remain to-night in your own room; 
there are only one or two intimate friends, 
yet still consult your own feelings." 
" I will go with you." 
We passed on to the drawing-room, and 
the " one or two intimate friends " seemed to 
me to expand into a large multitude, to whom 
I was introduced while still in a state of be- 
wilderment, and unrecovered from a girl's first 
timidity. I felt rather a contempt for my 
beating heart, and sorry that it had not been 
my fate earlier to mix in society, and meet 
with persons who could, it seemed, converse 
with so little eflfort, lounge about with so much 
apparent ease that every one's house seemed 
their home. 
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I heard the names of Lord Travers, Mr. 
Horace Vernon, Miss Camperdown, the Hon. 
Mr. Stacey, and others, pass by me, and 
rather felt than knew, that after a momentary 
pause, all had continued their conversation, 
without being at all disturbed by my entrance ; 
but when at last I ventured to raise my eyes, 
they encountered the quiet, but earnest gaze 
of a young and handsome man, whom I soon 
discovered to be Lord Travers, who, soon 
after rising from his seat by the side of St. 
George, and, as if pitying the only too apparent 
nervousness of my manner, sat down near me, 
and speedily drew me into conversation. I 
never failed in finding words when addressed 
once by others, and soon overcame my timi- 
dity sufficiently to speak to him in reply to 
his observations ; and by degrees we conversed 
so pleasantly, that to do so no longer appeared 
a difficulty such as I had contemplated. 

My attention, however, was perpetually 
drawn away by the strange behaviour of a 
young, taU, dark man, whose name I did 
not hear, but who seemed to obtrude himself 
upon St. George, and assume a familiarity, 
evidently distasteful to her; and no matter 
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how earnestly he might seem to be conversing 
with any one else, if St. George laughed or 
spoke in lower tones than usual, he dropped 
his own voice to listen. 

Yet, still, for some reason that I could not 
of course understand, she suffered him to 
whisper to her occasionally, when others were 
too engaged to notice them, and sometimes 
that eye that quailed for none other, did before 
him, while her cheek paled, and her lips lost 
their colour. 

Once, when she was looking at him, while 
his face was averted, I detected an expression 
of withering scorn pass over her features, 
replaced by the sweetness of a smile when he 
turned towards her. 

This connection constituted one of the 
mysteries of St. George's life. In after years, 
his form rose up to throw a Ught upon strange 
events; but I never could trace back the 

source to its true origin, until yet why 

should I anticipate the course of events ? 

He left earlier than the rest ; and when, 
after having been absent a little while from 
the room, she returned, she seemed to breathe 
more freely, and speedily recalled Lord Tra- 
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vers fipom my side by the power of her beau- 
tiful voice; and he left her no more that 
evening. 

Mrs. Deverell rarely spoke in St. Greorge's 
presence. To be a cipher in her own house, to 
act as the humble companion of her daughter, 
to worship in her heart her beauty and talents, 
to console herself for everything by reflecting 
upon them — such was the position she had 
been gradually taught to occupy. 

Tome this state of things was infinitely dis- 
tasteful, since I have ever regarded the link 
between a mother and her child, as one to be 
handled with the greatest delicacy ; and fre- 
quently during my sojourn in, this strange 
home, have felt inclined to inspire her with 
the idea of breaking through this thraldom ; 
but whenever I sought to approach the sub- 
ject, she seemed so little to comprehend the 
meaning of what I said, that I soon aban- 
doned all idea of interference ; especially, as 
almost unconsciously, I, in a measure, felt 
under the power of this extraordinary girl 
myself. 

On the first night of my arrival, I retired 
to bed, conscious that the elements of mystery 
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were at work. St Greorge's looks were puz- 
zles, her manners were strange ; now gentle, 
now constrained, now joyous, now depressed. 
Wliat was going on I could not conceive, 
much less understand ; but with the aptitude 
of one brought up in simplicity of purpose, 
and accustomed to act and think for myself — 
to speak with candour, I could not but feel that 
there was a disturbance of the peace of home, 
even though the elements of disunion were 
secret. 

The servants whispered together, wore a 
supercilious smile at times upon their lips, yet 
were obsequious in presence of the family, and 
apparently respectful. 

The hours of wakefulness, and the sounds 
that broke their stillness that night did not con- 
tribute to reassure me. St. Greorge's room was 
next to mine, and about two in the morning I 
heard her pacing to and fro, and then after a 
long pause, I almost thought I heard even the 
dull sound of passionate sobs. 

Then silence followed, and 1 lay awake try- 
ing to disentangle the web of sorrow that 
could cause such evidence of its existence in 
one so young and beautiful. The first night. 
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passed away from the repose of lillydown, 
disturbed the quiet of my mind. 

With the enthusiasm of youth I had laid 
all my stress on our outward attractions, 
imagined her loveliness was happiness, that 
her accomplishments and the consciousness of 
possessing them must also contribute to it, 
forgetting that in all things of this life it is 
the Good that constitutes the Beautiful. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

My time passed, however, pleasantly, and 
to all appearance calmly. Every evening 
brought its visiters, and we were scarcely ever 
alone. Lord Travers, who had read exten- 
sively, and travelled, 'seemed singled out by 
St. George as an especial favourite, for to- 
wards him she adopted a manner assumed 
towards no one else. 

I say adopted, though it was difficult to 
ascertain what her real manner was, for she . 
could vary it infinitely according to the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed ; now it 
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was a fascinatmg sweetness noii^ could resist, 
now a reserve almost approaching to coldness, 
now a proud, all but disdainful air, now a look 
of repose and apparent innocence breathed 
over her features ; but in each mood she was 
beautiful still. 

Lord Travers' manner to her was that of 
an intimate friend, her beauty and accomplish- 
ments appeared to awaken just enough of ad- 
miration to make him pay her constant though 
unobtrusive attention, to seek her conversa- 
tion and like to be near her ; yet there was a 
content and peace in his manner that forbade 
the idea that he loved her. 

Sometimes, indeed, when conversing with 
me his countenance has lighted up with bril- 
liance. Fancying it was the result of some 
happy reflection within, foreign from the sub- 
ject on which we spoke, I have then paused 
and remained silent that he might have leisure 
to indulge his thought. St. George at such 
times frequently came and sat near, smiling, 
and occasionally joining in our conversation ; 
uttering mere nothings perhaps, but although 
what she said may have been trivial, yet it 
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came witli grace from her. In fact, her everr 
movement, look, and gesture seemed instinct 
with poetry and passion. 

In the morning she would lie for hours on 
the sofa, apparently absorbed in the book she 
held in her hand ; but I, who could not refrain 
from watching her, have seen her eyes fixed 
motionless, seemingly on space, the features 
pale and still, and the bosom heaving as if the 
whole powers of her soul were concentrated 
on some intense thought, some memory, some 
influence at work around her, or it may have 
been on some future unseen, save to the eye 
of her imagination ever busy within her. 

Mrs. Deverell would, it is true, occasion- 
ally glance at her daughter, but accustomed 
to these varied moods, and fearing her too 
much to remark upon them, contented herself 
with quietly shrugging her shoulders, and 
shaking her head expressively at me from 
time to time, as if in silent wonder. 

St. Greorge would, when it suited her to do 

so, enter into conversation, and adopt a mode 

of interrogation by no means agreeable, but 

having for its object to ascertain whether my 
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heart and its sacred power of loving had as 
yet put forth its wings. She was surprised at 
my replies. I knew of love nothing but its 
name ; it was idealised in my mind as some- 
thing pure and ethereal that was to form the 
happiness of my future life ; whence it was to 
date its commencement I never inquired — 
scarcely formed respecting it a definite hope. 
The voice of nature whispered it was sweet to 
be loved, and in some distant period I saw 
the dream begun, which, when once the spell 
had fallen upon me, was to endure a whole 
eternity. 

This habit of dwelling within myself, and 
feeding upon the images of fancy, preserved 
me from all attempts at conquest. The sound 
of admiration, the consciousness that the 
beauty Heaven has bestowed upon us is ca- 
pable of arousing delight in others, are natural 
feelings that steal into the heart of themselves ; 
and where the soil is good their influence is 
rather beneficial than hurtful, because they 
often inspire content. 

In this condition of mind, with feelings at- 
tuned to melancholy by the consciousness that 
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I was alone, almost alone in the world — ^for 
motherless I felt I was so^ St. George found 
me, and suffered the conviction to escape her 
that my beauty and my simplicity would soon 
win me an alliance, such as my father would 
be proud of. I cannot deny that her conver- 
sation, artfully interwoven with delicate flat- 
tery, produced an impression upon me, and 
succeeded in turning my thoughts into the 
channel towards which she constantly im- 
pelled them. 

For weeks we passed a kind of calm life ; 
sweet, because its pleasures were so simple. 
Music, conversation, and singing appeared to 
constitute the elements of amusement in our 
circle, but to some, at least, there were other 
sorts of enjoyment. Love to St. George 
seemed to constitute the whole object of life ; 
at least, so in my simplicity I argued from 
her conversation, but whom she loved, if any, 
it was impossible to discover. 

Lord Travers and Horace Vernon came 
almost every evening ; the latter, or the young 
poet, as in the playful badinage permitted 
amongst us he was called, delighted in the 
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society of women, was gentle in his manner 
towards them, was handsome and intellectual, 
yet too young to run the chance of interesting 
me too deeply, and looked even younger than 
he was. 

Still there was established between us that 
easy familiarity and friendship which permits 
many interchanges of thought and opinion, 
many delightful conversations, the more inter- 
esting, perhaps, from the very fact of their 
being devoid of all empressemmt to please, 
and be pleasing. Neither fell in love with 
the other, yet through life continued firm 
friends. Our intimacy was always free from 
embarrassment, we found ourselves t6te-a-t6te 
in dangerous positions for young and en- 
thusiastic hearts, yet still they beat not a whit 
the quicker when we met, though a pleasure 
was in our meetings, regret in our partings. 
But that was the utmost limits of our 
experience. 

Whenever the dark man, who passed in 
our household, by the familiar name of 
William, came, St. Greorge was moody and 
petulant the next day, although before her 
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guests she stroye to conceal, and gene- 
rally succeeded in so doing, the nnpleasing 
influence he exerted over her. I was always 
glad when the evenings passed without him. 
I do not recollect that he ever addressed a 
single word to me. Once, I fancy, happening 
to be in better humour than usual, he handed 
me some refreshment, but I could not help 
thinking he was in love with St. Greorge ; for, 
his passionate eyes were never off her face, 
and he seemed to shun all other women. I 
saw his devotion was not always acceptable ; 
and that, although St. George was always 
relieved when he was gone, yet she never 
openly repelled his attentions. 

One day,— on one of those triste and silent 
mornings when no one would speak, I was 
looking out of the window, and rejoicing in a 
condition of mind between ill humour and 
sadness, when tired of reading, too restless to 
settle to any employment, the mind refuses 
to occupy itself with anything but the vagaries 
of the imagination — ^we were suddenly diverted 
by one of those slight trivial incidents of every 
day life, which seem .mere nothings in them- 
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selves, but which should have made a deeper 
impression upon me than it did at the time, 
since a quiet observer would have detected 
the existence of powerful reasons in the back 
ground. 

St. Greorge was reading. 

Mrs. Deverell bending and talking to her- 
self in a low tone of voice, as if holding com- 
munion with those that had made her life 
sweeter in times past. 

A servant entered. 

Mechanically, as it were, we all glanced in 
the same direction, and beheld a bouquet on 
the silver waiter. 

St. Greorge disengaged it from its delicate 
covering, and an assemblage of the rarest 
flowers met our view. I saw her smile 
triumphantly for an instant, then with a 
sudden movement of scorn that paled her 
very brow, she dropped the flowers and 
exclaimed : — 

" They are for you, Aline." 

" For me," I cried with a childish delight, 
that sprang from simplicity and an unsophisti- 
cated heart, as I glanced at the direction and 
saw : — 
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" To Miss , with Lord Travers* com- 
pliments." 

^' There is some mistake, perhaps,'* foolishly 
remarked Mrs. Deverell, with the desire of 
turning aside St. George's anger. 

" What can you mean. Mamma," exclaimed 
she in a cold stem voice, — " It were better for 
you to remain silent altogether, than to utter 
nonsense. Why should there be any mis- 
take ? Aline, let me look at them, they are 
very beautiful ! " 

I looked into her face; the serene smile 
that rendered it so lovely, had returned ; and 
she had forced back to her heart whatever 
feelings they may have been that had made 
her cheek turn so pale. 

'*You must improve your conquest," she 
continued, laughing. 

"Conquest," I repeated, "there can be 
no such thing implied in having a few 
flowers sent you." 

"Simple child," she said, still laughing, 
'^you will know better some day. This is 
only the commencement, the rest is in your 
own hands ;" and she looked searchingly into 
my face. 
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But beyond the pleasure of haying the 
flowers, and the compliment they were per- 
haps meant to imply, and further than the 
idea of thanking Lord Travers when I saw 
him, I formed no plans, drew no schemes, 
and was almost sorry he had sent the 
bouquet, at perceiving the effect the fact had 
produced upon St. George, but I was speedily 
reassured by her apparent indifference to the 
occurrence ; but that cold parade of careless- 
ness might have been translated into .a tem- 
porary mastery over envy, jealousy, and 
resolutions of vengeance, which were only 
thrown bacjc, not repelled, to gather strength 
in the recesses of that dark and restless 
heart. 

During the whole day, at various inter- 
vals, I experienced sensations of discomfort 
from the peculiar fluctuations of St. George's 
manner, which was at times even caressing 
and affectionate ; but if I chanced suddenly to 
look up from my embroidery frame, I found 
her eyes frequently fixed upon me, with a 
scrutinizing look, intent either upon reading 
my heart by the varied expression of my 
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countenance, or upon taking in, at one glance, 
the whole of that beauty, people say I 
possessed ; as if to discover where lay its 
fascination, for her gaze now rested on 
my face, now upon my figure, with cold 
searchingness. 

I knew not, at all events, since I had never 
enquired ; for it was only with the natural feel- 
ings of a girl that I looked sometimes at long 
curls sparkling in their auburn tints, and eyes, 
whose colour seemed to change with the 
emotions of my heart, now deepening to in- 
tense darkness, now beaming with a soft clear 
hue, now seeming pensive, now laughing, 
now tender, now calm, and sometimes stem. 

When I pen these words, youth has passed 
away, therefore if in any truthful narrative 
my beauty is sometimes touched upon, it is 
without a shade of vanity — ^that I have long 
outlived; and in my own gray hairs, and sunk- 
en eyes, can trace no difference between those 
of others that have grown old as I have, but 
who,- perhaps, did not possess the loveliness I 
once boasted. 

That evening, when Lord Travers came, St. 
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. George scarcely spoke to him, even seeming 
to forget his presence ; a far more cutting way 
of arousing a man's pique than the most 
pointed coldness, anger, or reproaches. Horace 
Vernon occupied her ; yet cheerfully we all 
conversed, and, to all appearance, the evening 
passed as usual. 

William came late, and for once St. George 
received him with so much kindness, and 
warmth of manner that a bright smile irra- 
diated his dark countenance, and tears mo- 
mentarily quivered in his eyes. 

The evenings were gradually acquiring that 
soft charm peculiar to the summer months, 
and I spent a considerable time in the garden 
that sloped towards the sea, and opened by a 
little gate on to the narrow strip of beach that 
skirted the water. From the bower, I could 
watch the ocean, and count the billows roll 
inland, and lave the pebbles. It was not, how- 
ever, its endless motion, but its grand surging, 
its sheets of foam, that charmed me, the voice 
that to me seemed still haunting its bosom, 
coming with the waves from a land where, in 
youth and beauty, in the midst of happiness, a 
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spirit that had loved me had struggled with life, 
and had sunk to rest, with the name of her first- 
bom on her lips, from whom she had so sor- 
rowfully parted. Yes, strange as it may seem, 
abandoning myself to the impulses of a fancy 
that fed for ever on itself, for ever out of the 
same materials created and re-created, I was 
more at home with nature than with others, 
and in those calm summer-evenings, the low 
wail of the waves in my ears, the odour of the 
sea-water around, the tremulous flutter of the 
trees overhead, the liquid note of a bird near 
at hand, the last rays of the sun fading from 
the sky, flowers folding their bosoms from the 
chill air, the dew trembling on some blade of 
grass that bent with the weight of the 
diamond drops; in these hours alone with 
the power of thought, I lived a happiness for 
which the heart has scarcely room, and new 
joys that come exhale in tears that are no 
evidence of pain. 

The love of life, the memory of childhood's 
afiection in the past was strong within me, 
and my enthusiasm spent itself upon them. — 
Thus I was in that hour ; hovering on the 
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brink of a gulf — prepared to admit the en- 
trance into my heart of a thought that brought 
pain and doubt, and long sorrow to my young 
soul. 

Yielding to one impulse, sometimes, how 
manifold are the consequences entailed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

One night I had remained in the garden 
long after the rest had entered the house, 
and charmed by the voice of the sea, could 
not restrain the impulse which urged me to 
wander near it, unshackled by the presence 
or converse of others ; so passing through the 
little gate, found myself upon the beach. 
Closer and closer I crept to my vast com- 
panion, and as the tide appeared low, followed 
the, seemingly retreating, course of the billows 
that broke so faintly on the pebbles. To me 
there was a wild excitement in my position ; 
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alone with the waste of waters, listening un- 
disturbed to its plaintive voice, longing to 
bound over its bosom, and leaping gaily for- 
ward from rock to rock, and across tiny 
channels, where strange creatures clung to 
the slippery green weed and shells, and pebbles 
glittered brightly under the water, I forgot 
everything but my happy freedom, and still 
advanced, pausing to watch the foam splash 
upon the rocks on which I stood, little 
imagining that' each wave as it broke gathered 
fresh strength ere it rose from its dark bed. 

When I turned round and beheld my 
actual position, that the houses on shore were 
dim, that the beach ran like a thread at the 
foot of the garden, that a lake seemed to have 
risen over the line of rocks by which I had 
ventured hither, a thrill of terror struck 
through that heart so lately bounding to the 
song of its freedom and happiness. 

Far off, the fishing boats were preparing to 
put out on their night expedition, and I now, 
for the first time, understood that I had mis- 
taken the time, and the tide was rapidly set* 
ting in, and threatening to surround me. 
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In this position I still felt brave. I recollect 
that silently an inward prayer was formed in 
my heart, deep and intense, for mercy ; and 
my courage, in the midst of my danger, never 
wholly deserted me^ although tears came to 
my eyes, and my form trembled while I gazed 
on the magnificent surface of waters that were 
rolling triumphantly towards me, still mur- 
muring — it might be my requiem, ere they 
took me to their dark bosom. The horizon, 
so vainly watched in my hope, grew more in- 
distinct, and mingled with the distant line of 
waves. A gray phantom seemed to steal over 
everything around; and voiceless, hopeless, 
with a prayer still in my heart, I prepared to 
die in that isolation, amidst the grand rush of 
waters, and the mystery that would encircle 
my fate. 

No wishes, no desires, were formed; in 
that hour a sort of torpor had seized upon me, 
until a giant wave broke over the rocks on 
which I stood, and nature at length burst 
forth in a long piercing shriek. 

Its echoes had scarcely died away when the 
sound of a human voice, shouting hoarsely, 
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'^ courage/* came across the billows ; and in 
another minute, a boat dashed down their 
slope, and almost insensible, wet with the 
spray, trembling violently, I was seized by 
a powerful arm, and placed in safety. 

For a few brief moments, I felt stunned 
with the transition from danger to security, 
and my first impulse was to cast myself on 
my knees in thankfulness to Him who had 
watched over me, — ^the presence of others 
restrained me. The prayer was offered never- 
theless in silence, in strong and earnest grati- 
tude for the gift of life, whose value I had 
scarcely estimated until then. 

I recollected, however, almost imimediately 
that there was one also to be thanked near at 
hand ; and turning to do so, beheld, in my deli- 
verer, a young and handsome man, evidently 
in the navy by his dress, with eyes of that rich 
darkness that tells of the existence within of 
soul and purpose, yet soft and loving in their 
gaze. 

Had it been one of the sailors, who was 
rowing the boat that had earned my thanks, 
I could have spoken them well ; but recovered 
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from the first shock, beginning to be secretly 
pleased at the romance of my adventure, and 
timid before one so handsome and so young, 
my thanks must have sounded strangely dis- 
connected, and even absurd. 

He smiled gently at my embarrassment, 
and proceeded with easy gracefulness to explain 
the danger of venturing out thus upon the 
sands, talking of the tides and the rapidity of 
their movements, as if I were a child. 

I felt extremely annoyed that I had commit- 
ted what he would doubtless conceive to be a 
silly action, since I was quite conscious that 
had I chosen to be at the pains to wait and mark 
the course of the water, my own reason would 
have shown me in which direction the tide was 
turned. ^ 

When we landed, I hastened to repeat once 
more a few hurried thanks, and then ran 
towards our garden gate, which in the gray 
light I could just discern. Mrs. Deverell was 
pacing hurriedly to and fro without bonnet 
or shawl, accompanied by my maid Denley. 

" Where have you been, dear child," she 
said, " I have been so frightened ; you are all 
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wet, I* declare ; you will catch your death of 
cold. Oh ! dear, dear, what will St. George 
say ? " 

This Mrs. Deverell had accustomed herself 
to utter on every possible occasion of concern, 
so that it came to her on the present emergency 
as a matter of course. 

" Do not be alarmed," I replied, " I have 
been so foolish as to wander out while the tide 
was coming in, and was very nearly sur- 
rounded, when some persons in a boat found 
me, and put me ashore." 

That expression — " some persons" — rose to 
my lips as an invduntary concealment of 
something I felt I would rather not expa- 
tiate upon. When I entered the house, I was 
compelled to narrate my adventure ;^ but the 
first little romance of my life was not to be told 
thus in full before mere acquaintances. Be- 
^des, what did it matter to them that it was 
a handsome man or the reverse that had saved 
my life. I was there, and that was sufficient. 

It was not, however, to be supposed that 
such an adventure was to be dismissed from the 
tapis hastily. It formed the staple conversa- 
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tioii of the evening. Every one assailed me 
with questions, curious to know every particu- 
lar, wondering at my imprudence, shuddering 
at my danger, yet, strange to say, none of 
them asking — ^Who was in the boat? who 
were they ? what were they like ? I fear my 
own somewhat contemptuous term had quelled 
all curiosity respecting my deliverer ; and I 
was sophist enough to argue that this mental 
ingratitude was justifiable. Lord Travers 
came much later than usual, and hearing a 
few of the last scattered observations upon my 
adventure, intreated me to tell him the whole, 
and with a face of ashy paleness listened to 
my recital. 

" Thank Grod," he uttered in a deep sub- 
dued whisper, when I had concluded, as if 
involuntarily, but loud enough to reach me 
and St. George, who looked into his face 
with searching impressiveness, and then 
coldly turned her eyes towards me ; and with a 
look of repressed scorn, listened to the further 
remarks which his lordship chose to make 
upon my escape. 

But I, full of a thousand other thoughts, 
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was glad to retire to my own room, there to 
re-enact my little romance, to recall every 
incident of the evening, to revel in the first 
blush of new feelings that rose with waking 
waves of light over my heart, illumining 
vacant places that were peopled henceforth. 
There was indeed a hero mingled with my 
dreams, but whether I should see him again, 
I knew not; I only knew that that night 
made me the heroine in imagination of as wild 
and romantic a story as ever the heart of girl 
formed ; and there alone in my room I felt 
a courage I would have given worlds to have 
possessed before. I asked myself why I had 
not expressed my gratitude more fervently, 
why I had parted from him so abruptly. In 
times past had I been the heroine of such an 
adventure, I should assuredly have invited 
him into the house, have presented him as my 
deliverer, and who knows what romantic 
incident might not have sprung from the 
adventure ? 

Dreaming of such things I fell asleep that 
night. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

In some natures the powers of affection are 
developed at a later period than in others. We 
are all ready to fancy ourselves in full pos- 
session of such faculties, but ofbtimes what 
influences us then is nothing more than the 
wild conceptions of fancy, the outpourings of 
a heart by nature affectionate, ready to wel- 
come as a friend those that reciprocate our 
kindly feelings. With this is mingled a vast 
amount of enthusiasm, which creates a 
thousand imaginary sensations for us; and 
this, I fear, too frequently is called by the 
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ignorant innocence of the young, — love! 
It is indeed a weak and gentle foreshadowing 
of the passion, capable of increase, of being 
fostered perhaps to maturity, but it is seldom 
that the quickly kindled fancy does not expire 
of its own weakness. The full heart brings 
powers of its own which permit it to feel the 
depth of passion that lies buried in the heart? 
to burst forth at some period of existence with 
impetuous force. 

We play with life until we feel our soul 
steeped in a power that places endless enjoy- 
ment as well as unimaginable agonies within 
our reach. How small an impediment in our 
youth will curdle the current of our affection, 
but the love of after years suffers, and is con- 
tent to suffer all, if near the one beloved. 

However deceptive may have been my 
feelings with regard to the future, I know 
that I fancied them sincere and deep for the 
time. Every thought was a thought for life ; 
every word contained a pledge of eternal con- 
stancy. I tremble now for the recklessness 
of my hearths conduct, because I know that 
with as much innocence, as much unreflec- 
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tiveness, a thousand others will listen to the 
earliest dictates of their heart, fancy that they 
love, discover their error ; yet Heaven grant 
they may be spared my sorrows. 

It is a difficult thing to write a revelation 
of our acts, since in spite of our earnest desire 
for candour, and a determination to tdl all, 
compunction will arise. We hesitate to trace 
the rash and foolish acticms of our lives even 
in a secret journal. — How much more then 
shall I hesitate here ? 

I went down for several evenings to sit in 
the bower, that, completely sheltered from the 
observation of the house, overlooked the 
beach. We were so far from the town that 
the promenaders were few in that direction. 
For days I sat there half-conscious only of 
what I watched for, scarcely asking of my 
conscience why I was so content to dream 
away so many hours in building castles on 
the sand, which the next morning wave would 
destroy. 

How often does not a sentiment contrive 
to usurp the place of every other feeling and 
satisfy a woman's heart ? So it was with me : 
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I seemed to forget the existence of every other 
person, and as often as I entered the house 
felt discontented and dissatisfied; my soul 
seemed to be for ever watching in the bower 
that overlooked the sea. 

St. George scanned my face at times 
curiously, but it mattered little to me, it 
seemed, what others thought. 

One night, I was reading in the bower, 
when I saw a figure wandering quietly to- 
wards the garden. 

By the fluttering agitation of my heart I 
felt it was my hero ; he approached with his 
eyes fixed apparently on the pebbles, but pre- 
sently looking up he glanced towards me; 
I fear a smile on my lips prompted him to 
lift his hat, smile again, bow profoundly, and^ 
then pass on. 

How happy this trifle made me ; I had a 
smile to add to the little treasures I had 
accumulated in my heart. I flew into my 
room in a state of joy, covered my face with 
my hands, and recalled that smile so new with 
significance to me — so full of light and hope. 

Entering the house joyously and in a frame 
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of mind too much occupied widi itself to tiake 
in outward objects or sounds fullyj I had 
passed up stalls rapidly, scarcely noticing that 
voices, loudly arid passionately raised, had issued 
from the drawing-room. Their echoes s6©Wed 
still to linger In my ears, and I accordingly 
hesitated to descend, but imagining that per- 
haps toy fancy had deceived m^, resolved to 
join the accustomed assemblage ill the drftWing- 
room, as I fully anticipated finding them 
there. 

It was rather diiiik, but not suflSciently 
dark to require a light ; so, with a full and con- 
scious heart, more intent on its wild concep- 
tions than aught else, with a joyful step I 
tripped down the stairs, half singing to myself 
as I went. 

In the hall opposite the drawing-room door, 
I paused for an instant to catch the long 
shadow of gold, that, rayed with a thousand 
other hues, fell like a rainbow across my feet, 
as the sunset was reflected through a painted 
window at the further end of the passage. 
St. George took great pride in this little 
recess ; the plants were of the rarest descrip- 
E 2 
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tion, all beautiful ; and, mingled with them 
were rare vases, globes with golden fish, and 
flower-stands full of many-coloured blossoms. 
Under the light of the sinking sim, the spot 
borrowed a fairy aspect that charmed me 
infinitely, and I paused a moment to linger 
on its beauty. 

No voice sounded in the drawing-room ; but 
as I was about to enter, the door was burst 
rudely open, and Lord Travers, with a proud 
and indignant look, almost rushed into the 
passage ; but, beholding me, seized both my 
hands in his, and, while I was still almost 
petrified with astonishment, exclaimed, " God 
bless you, Aline ! " and was gone. 

The scene was so inexplicable to me — ^his 
manner so excited, that I rather expected to 
hear that he had taken leave of his senses. 
Entering the drawing-room, I found St, George 
quite alone, standing near the window over- 
looking the road, perfectly motionless, so 
absorbed in thought that my presence was 
wholly unobserved. As she stood there erect 
and still, divested of her accustomed grace of 
movement and manner, a suspicion so strange, 
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SO injurious to her, entered my mind, that I 
refrain from tracing it here, lest the reader, 
like myself, ignorant of the circumiStances of 
her position, should share it. If there be mys- 
tery in this sentence, it will not fail to be 
elucidated hereafter. 

Her whole figure, so still without, seemed 
to throb with the violence of stifled, but 
absorbing passion. The features were di- 
vested of their light, and rigid, and stern. 

It was a majestic beauty, darkened \vith 
sudden shade; the perfect proportion and 
classic outline of her features loomed through 
the gathering twilight ; but some heavy grief 
too heavy even for tears, seemed momentarily 
to petrify her frame. That moment turned 
for ever the current of St. George's life. We 
know little who gaze upon the outward mani- 
festations of grief, how deep an influence one 
moment has upon the future, how dark are 
the feelings with which they have to contend, 
how many noble impulses they quench who 
suffer their souls to sink self-reliant into de- 
spair. Could I, with my simple dependence 
upon the Almighty, have gazed into that heart 
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ao veiled from human sight, I should have 
started back from the picture it revealed. 

I stood aloof a few moments, intentlj 
watching, but not daring to approach her. 
Suddenly she turned, and beholding me, ex- 
claimed in a tone of passionate anger, and 
bitterness,— 

** Miss Delamere, why are you here ? " 

I stole near her without a reply, conscious 
of not having deserved this outburst, and laid 
my hand gently on her arms, saying, — 

" St. George, are you ill ?" 

•^ No," she exclaimed, shaking off my hand, 
and scanning my countenance with her mag- 
nificent eyes. " No, I am not ill ; and if I 
were, I require no one to affect sjrmpathy with 
me. Leave me — I wish to be alone." 

"Nay, dear St. Greorge," I said, passing 
my arm round her waist, " you are not well — 
all love you too dearly, not to sympathise with 
you in sincerity. Come, suffer me to call 
Mrs. Deverell, and now lie on the sofa first. 
Shall I fetch her?" 

" And what aid can she afford me ? " she 
replied bitterly, while her lips trembled in spite 
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af her affected composure, and she placed 
herself upon the sofa. " No, Aline," she 
added more gently, '^ do not be alarmed, I 
am not ill — no, no, quite well." 

And pushing back with her snowy hands, 
the waves of ebon curls that floated on either 
side her face, St. George smiled with a smile 
more sad than I had ever seen upon her coun- 
tenance, and then asked me composedly if I 
had seen Lord Travers. 

" Only for a moment," I replied ; and inno- 
cently enough related what had passed. 

A tremulous quiver passed over her face ; 
and, rising without a word, she quitted the 
room, and I saw her no more that night. 

Of course it was impossible for me to con- 
jecture that something had occurred between 
Lord Travers and St. George in that interview 
that had disturbed both so much; but, reflec- 
tion upon it, connected with other circum- 
stances, only mystified my brain, and I strove 
to banish it as something, in which I had no 
concern. 

From that day forward, I fancied I felt 
and saw in St. George's manner to me a bit- 
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temess ; clothed, it is true, in gentle words 
and smiles, but appearing nevertheless in 
sarcasms and jests — ^impossible to be taken 
hold of. Her answers were in conversation 
often quick and impatient : she avoided walk- 
ing with me either in the garden or elsewhere ; 
seemed altogether to shun my company, and 
never asked me into her boudoir, which 
conmiunicated with my room by a door now 
kept constantly closed. 

I had not seen William, the strange indi- 
vidual, who seemed to exercise so great an 
influence over St. George, for more than a 
fortnight, and was so far pleased at it that I 
never enquired after him, trusting that he 
had quitted . 

St. Greorge grew daily more moody — ^went 
out frequently alone, and frequently betrayed 
a strange agitation. At times I resolved to 
return home, and was withheld only by the 
fear that she should entertain the idea, that 
now that her gaiety had departed, I found 
no pleasure in her society. Between her and 
her French maid Marie, I had always 
observed a greater intimacy than consisted 
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with their relative positions. I heard them 
frequently conversing long at night ; and from 
St. George's room, within her boudoir, the 
sound of voices continually came. 

My own innocent little drama kept me at 
times in a pleasing wakefulness, when I would 
lie and watch the progress of the night in a 
state of perfect repose and quietude of body 
and spirit. I used to leave my window open 
that the voice of the waters might steal in and 
murmur to me all the night through. It had 
a melancholy sound in those long hours some- 
times ; and, after a long waking dream, my 
own visions made me nervous. I would hide 
my face to shut out the sounds that seemed to 
come so far to tell of mighty sorrows known 
only to the ocean. 

One night I had retired early, and the weather 
being stormy and the sea angry, I closed my 
window and strove to shut out the sound of 
its voice. I think I must have slept a little, 
for when I remember the night again, the 
ocean was warring still more angrily, and 
lashing the low cliffs to the right with fury. 
I rose from my bed and looked out ; all was 
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dark, save when the dense black clouds suf- 
fered, through a break in their surface, the 
moon to appear, to cast a momentary and 
ghastly light upon the surging billows. I 
thought of the poor fishers at sea, and the de- 
struction that would perhaps take place that 
night. It could not be late, since far along 
the beach to the left, I saw lights gleaming 
about as if torches were passing from the cot- 
tages to the boats. I still kept my eyes fixed 
upon the landscape, when amidst the silence 
that reigned in the house, a loud knock, 
repeated again and again, sent a thrill to my 
heart. 

I now discoTcred that neither St. Greorge 
nor her maid had retired ; for, with a start they 
seemed simultaneously to bound to their feet. 

" Mon Dieu ! " exclaimed the French- 
woman, " what can that be ? " 

" Hush ! listen ! Has anyone replied to it ? '' 
said St. Greorge, in a hollow tone. 

There was a pause. 

Then through the silence of that house, 
the loud knocks were repeated again and 
again. 
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" Go, Marie, they are all in bed ; go, in 
Heaven's name, and see who is there ! " 

" Oh ! Madame, Madame, I tremble so— 
I fear to go ! '* 

*' I insist upon it, Marie." 

'' Mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! I cannot go." 

A third time the summons sounded. 

''Then, if you cannot, I must," said 
St. George ; and I heard her descend the stairs 
almost with the words. A few seconds, and 
bolts and locks were open, and the street door 
swung open, and then a few muffled words 
came— then a loud shriek of despair, it might 
be terror, it might be aversion, rang through 
the house. Marie now rushed down, trembling, 
half fainting. I opened my door — ^there was 
the sound of heavy feet; a burden was 
borne in. I heard the servants throng 
my door ; and, looking over the stairs, saw 
nothing, but heard the word *' drowned ! " 
Death then was in our household : some 
familiar form, by their bringing the body here. 
A faint dizziness came over me, as, scarcely 
able to support myself, I prepared to descend 
to see if I could be of service, when I met 
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Mrs, Deverell, who, at the sound of her 
daughter's shriek, had rushed, half dressed, 
below. 

'' Aline, my poor child," she said in an 
agitated voice ; her own frame trembling with 
horror, " I beseech you do not go down, it is 
no place for you — go into your room — ^stay 
there : it is a fearful scene/* 

And St. Greorge, how is she ? " 
Better ! I must go to her ; but you take 
my advice, Aline," said the poor mother, 
leading me back to my room ; " do not un- 
necessarily expose yourself to St. George's 
anger." 

Surprised at these words, and conscious 
that I could do no good, I remained there, 
lighted my candle, and partially dressed, ready 
to be of use should my services be required. 
But I heard no sound of voices ; the street 
door opened and shut ; the footsteps of ser- 
vants passed and repassed— there was hurry- 
ing to and fro. Two hours fled thus, and 
still all seemed assembled below, it seems, 
in trying to recall life to the drowned man . 
But with little success, for the gray dawn 
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streaked the room with its uncertain light, 
ere I heard them passing from the chamber, 
the medical man let out, and each separating 
to snatch rest if they could. 

St. Greorge stood once more within her 
room ; I knew, and am now glad to know, 
that she wept bitterly. Marie, for some time 
in vain, tried to soothe her. 

*' Do not weep, Madame ; it is better, — oh ! 
much better that he die." 

" God knows," replied the shaken voice of 
St. George, "I have little sorrow to spare 
for him — ^my heart is burdened. But that 
it should be now — Marie — now ! " 

Whatever this allusion may have meant 
it was understood by the girl. 

"Will not Madame trust to me that 
that shall be well arranged if Madame will 
only be firm." 

"I tremble to think of it, your coolness 
makes me shudder, instead of giving me cou- 
rage." 

" We shall do no harm," said Marie, " what 
is there in it ? " 

" Hush, be silent for to-night, my brain is 
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on fire with the fierce struggle it has had — 
poor William." 

" It was a pity ; he was ver/ young, but very 
passionate and wild/' 

"Marie, be silent; his faults are nothing 
now, I cannot regret him, I have no such 
feelings left ; but I can pity him, and forgive 
him. His terrible death will haunt me.'* 

" Now, if my Lord Travers — '' suggested 
the wily maid. 

" Never," said St. George, " as you value 
my future favour, never mention that name in 
my presence again." 

" Will not Madame lie down ? " 

" Yes, undress me quietly ; this awful night 
has unhinged me completely ; I had forgotten 
Miss Delamere, I wonder did she hear it." 

" She sleeps very soundly." 

" Yet that knock, it would have roused the 
dead." 

" Perhaps not her, yet she must know in 
the morning, however." 

** I have not forgotten that man, but she 
need not know that I saw him first, that I 
shrieked, that I fainted. Did I say anything 
down below ? " 
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" Not a word." 

" And my mother fainted too, poor foolish 
woman, did she but know all. But, Marie, I 
am sick to death, it seems like a fearfiil dream 
swimming past me, stay with me to-night, 
you shall rest to-morrow." 

" Shall I fetch you a cup of coffee ? " 

" Yes, anything that will revive me." 

Such were the events that passed around 
me; the spirit of death was in the house; yet 
all, following the example of their proud mis- 
tress, had retired to rest, while the corpse of 
one who must have been dear to some, lay in 
its solemn sleep below. 

I was up and dressed, having never closed 
my eyes all that night, when Mrs. Deverell 
came and tapped softly at my door. Opening 
it she entered quietly, and told me that " St. 
George was very unwell." 

" I thought you would be anxious to know 
what was the matter, Aline, so I have come. 
William lies below; he was St. Greorge's 
cousin; poor boy, a sad, vdld, impetuous fellow; 
he was very much attached to St. Greorge, and 
so was she to him once ; but latterly she has 
seemed to avoid him, and to be almost afraid 
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of him. He is the son of my sister who died 
long ago, and heir to an immense prc^rty — 
but there was some foolish thing about losing 
it all if he married before he was one-and- 
twenty." 

" Was he not older than that ? " 

" Hardly so much, it wanted six months to 
his birthday." 

" Then St. George is older ? " 

" Yes, but that would have mattered little 
had their tempers agreed better. I feel since 
there was some sort of engagement between 
them, but," said Mrs. Deverell, colouring 
violently, and stopping short in her confiden- 
tial communication, "don't let St. George 
think I have told you anything, she would be 
so angry." 

" Have no fear of that,'* I replied, " I shall 
mention what I have heard to no one." 

I confess I was glad to hear this explana- 
tion of the mystery ; though, while I listened, 
my heart tx)ld me there was more in the 
background still untold, and of which Mrs. 
Deverell was herself perfectly ignorant, per- 
haps." 
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" But how,'* I asked, " did this happen ? " 
" Why, as I said, William was a wild boy, 
and, as £Eur as we can judge now, went, and 
along with some others, got into a state of 
ungovernable excitement brought on by drink- 
ing. While in this condition he wagered 
that he would guide a boat as well as ever. 
Several of the fishers refused to let him have 
a bark ; but it appears, he at length prevailed 
on one of them, and went out alone in that 
raging sea. He could not have gone very 
far, when, being perfectly incapable of ma- 
naging the oars, he must have been upset ; his 
body was washed ashore, and, being well 
known to them all, the fishers brought him 
here instead of taking him to his lodgings. 
There will be an enquiry into his death, but 
it will not be held here. 

I shall not dwell upon a season so painful 
as the gloom of a house previous to a funeral. 
There was no grief, it is true, apparent. St. 
George kept her room. His father came, 
then there was a solemn scene ; but in the course 
of ten days all agitation had subsided ; save 
but for the mockery of mourning which the 
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household assumed, no one that remembered 
not the fearfbl scene of that ni^t would have 
deemed that such an event had occurred in 
our circle ; the eyening soirees were given up, 
it is true, on account of St. George*s health, 
and I did not see her for a whole fortnight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Left to myself, unsettled in mind, what 
could I do but seek for happiness according 
as my inchnation prompted me. 

One night I again walked out upon the 
beach, and found myself strolling there at first 
alone; but I had not proceeded far, when 
another joined me, attracted by the same sym- 
pathy that had brought me there. 

No doubt all this was very wrong ; no doubt 
I ought not to have come out ; but let my 
readers remember that I was little more than 
sixteen. I had no mother or friend to 
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whom I could entrust my thoughts, or fly for 
counsel. 

We met, and bowed, and smiled. He 
stood still a moment, and I also hesitated 
whether to stand still, or advance, until he 
spoke. 

"The tide is again coming in," he said, 
with a faint smile of malice plajdng round his 
handsome mouth. 

" I shall know better now," I answered 
softly, *' than to venture out on the rocks." 
You are perhaps a stranger." 
Yes," I replied, " I have only lived here 
for a few weeks." 

"It has been my home ever since I 
remember one, except when absent in the 
vessel ; but it is more than probable I shall 
quit it again in a short time." 

I confess I felt rather sorry at this 
announcement, and half vexed with him for 
talking of it so coolly. But although this is 
a trifling occasion with which to illustrate 
the remark, certain it is, that however deep 
may be a man's feelings, there is nothing 
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delights him more than cloaking them under 
a mask of indifference until he has provoked 
a woman into the first display of hers. 

" I fear I detain you." 

I smiled and advanced a step or two. He 
came also, and walked at my side. 

Such were the simple words, such was the 
simple interview that, held on the lone beach, 
influenced both our fates for the future ; and 
how strangely. 

On that calm and beautiful night, with the 
sea wooing the rocks in its low harmonious 
voice, we wandered on. We were both young, 
both tempted to yield to the inducement the 
opportunity afforded ; and in the innocence of 
both our hearts, soon found ourselves con- 
versing with that exquisite feeling 0/ mingled 
bashfulness and familiarity which marks an 
early acquaintajice. Thus we wandered on, I 
say, speaking of everything but of love ; of 
scenery, of books, of the sky, of the clouds, of 
the stars that would come out, of the green 
verdure, of flowers that wafted their incense 
upon us ; yet as we spoke, there breathed over 
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each topic a charm aud sweetness that should 
have told us that we stood together at the gate 
of that paradise which two souls* harmony can 
make of the world. 

A nightingale suddenly in the stillness sent 
her strains of music to play like golden light- 
ning over our hearts ; and we stood still ^to 
listen, as note after note dropped through the 
trees, and filled all surrounding space with a 
wild melody. 

Two hours had passed like moments, and 
we found ourselves at the garden gate, regret- 
ting that time fled so swiftly, and wishing the 
evening endless. T fear we shook hands 
warmly at parting; and that, furthermore, 
something like a promise escaped me to meet 
him again — again? Then I wished these 
meetings eternal. 

There is certainly nothing more beautiful 
on earth than the first awakening to the con- 
viction that our solitary career on this earth 
is ended ; that mentally we are linked to an- 
other, whose joys, interests, hopes, and sorrow 
become our own. 

I thought Vaughan Howard, as he was 
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called, very young, but very handsome ; per- 
haps others would not have called him so. 
I only know thus he seemed to me, with his 
tall slight figure, and large dark eyes, that 
seemed to be the vista to a world of thought 
beyond, whose depth you could not fathom ; 
and that his mouth was small and well formed, 
with that chiseled curl on the upper lip which 
denotes determination and energy of character. 
No sooner had we parted than an uneasy 
sensation warned me that I was engaged in 
something not quite so open as my heart told 
me would be right ; but there is a vast amount 
of sophistry ever ready at hand for the young, 
and I consoled myself with the notion that I 
was only engaged in a romantic adventure. 

To my surprise, a letter awaited me on my 
return home from Lord Henry Travers, con- 
taining a declaration of his devoted attach- 
ment, and concluding by an offer of his hand. 
Such epistles, especially when in the style of 
that I received, are scarcely ever anything 
but absurd to those not personally interested 
in them ; it is for that reason I omit it here. 
It will suffice that it was full of rapture, and re- 
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iterated assurances of affection and constancy. 
It struck me all but dumb with surprise, that 
this should be addressed to me — a girl : for 
a moment a feeling of pride struck through 
my heart, and I looked not without pleasure 
at my beauty that had captivated my titled 
lover. But I must do myself the justice to 
say that these feelings were succeeded by 
others more painful, suggested by the pain 
I must inflict upon him by my answer — since 
I regarded him with far more indifference 
than I did Horace Vernon. I resolved, how- 
ever, before replying, to show the letter to 
St. Greorge, that I might have her advice 
how to reply. That this was an unwise deter- 
mination I am aware now ; at the time I was 
unconscious of it. 

I begged Mrs. Deverell that evening to 
take me to St. George. 

"No not to-day," she said hesitatingly; 
" she is not well enough." 

** I am very sorry to hear that," I replied, 
sitting down to my work. Suddenly, she 
looked up and said, 

" Aline, have you offended St. George in 
any way ? " 
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" Not that 1 am aware of. Why do you 
ask ?" 

"Because she mutters your name so 
strangely in her sleep." 

" People often do when they are ill talk 
thus; I trust it is nothing more than the 
eflfect of her indisposition. She is then very 
ill ? " 

"Why the shock that night, you know, 
quite prostrated her. She has forbidden Dr. 
Harding to tell me a word about it. I only 
see that sl^e is pale, almost as a corpse, and 
will allow no one to remain near her but 
Marie." 

"You must take her away for a little 
change after this," I said. 

" Yes, yes, if she will go I would do any 
thing for her, she is a wayward child ; but I 
trust her heart is good ; I have been a foolish 
mother. Aline, very foolish." 

I was silent, for my conscience would not 
allow me to contradict her. 

Still, in spite of Mrs. Deverell's first oppo- 
sition, I repeated my request the following 
day ; and most reluctantly she offered to lead 
the way, I, following, stood within the boudoir, 
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waiting the effect of Mrs. Deyereil*s announce- 
ment. 

" St. Greorge— how are you this evening? " 
said the mother. Aline wishes to see you if 
you are well enough." 

" Mother," said St. Greorge in a low firm 
voice, " how often must I repeat my request 
that I may not be disturbed with visiters — 
leave me ; and tell Aline I cannot see her." 

I shall not easily forget the trembling 
figure, that thus dismissed from her daughter s 
bed-side, came bending and softly stepping 
towards me. Tears rained from her eyes as 
she waved me back ; and I, gently taking her 
hand, led her to my room, where, for once, 
giving way to the excess of her grief, she 
rocked herself to and fro, sobbing convulsively. 
I had no consolation for such an hour. I 
have heard of children becoming, at times, by 
a sort of necessity the judges of their parents ; 
but nothing warrants their raising themselves 
to the position of tyrants. Hitherto this weak 
mother had bowed willingly to a yoke which 
was now daily becoming too hard to bear. 
But had she been crushed tenfold she had no 
energy to break the chain. 
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" Never, Aline," she said, *^ pray for a child, 
lest it wound and grieve you as mine has done, 
— God knows how undeservedly. I have 
humoured her every whim from a child ; 
have done all she wished ; and now, when I 
shall soon be getting old, she turns upon me. 
Aline, Aline, — ^it is very hard, yet I love h^ 
dearly, with all my heart." 

I am sure she did; yet how misdirected 
was that affection which led to such results. 

When Marie had quitted the room in the 
evening, Mrs. Deverell could not restrain the 
impulse which urged her to look upon her 
daughter as she slept. She bade me, if I 
would, steal on tiptoe after her noiseless foot- 
steps ; and thus we entered the half-darkened 
room. A shaded lamp threw a dim light over 
her features; which, circled by that faint 
atmosphere, looked perfectly placid and calm, 
save that the mouth was compressed, as if, 
even in dreams her passions still held sway. 

How beautiful she looked in that calm deep 

sleep : harmless and so lovely, that any might 

have loved her then. Her mother gazed 

upon her in a perfect agony of affection; 

F 2 
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standing with clasped hands and eyes, that, 
flooded with tears, seemed drinking in the 
beauty of that daughter, separated from her 
by so impassable a gulf. But there were 
holier thoughts in that mother's heart She 
moved her lips in prayer, and asked the gift 
of life for that child that once nestled, in 
passive humility, upon her bosom, but now 
stood aloof in her haughty pride. 

" I could have spared her better in her 
infancy," whispered Mrs. Deverell, as she 
stole from the room, — *' yes, better than now 
in all her beauty and pride. — She may return 
to me yet." 

This scene obliterated from my mind 
almost the recollection of my own affairs, until 
alone in my own room. After calming myself, 
undefined hopes and wishes came like a troop 
of angels, and a thousand happy thoughts 
smiling down in ineffable sweetness from their 
cloud-cars. 

Those who have known what it is to engage 
in a clandestine love affair, will be perfectly 
sure that I did not fail in my promise of 
meeting Vaughan again. Our mutual his- 
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tories, which had, of course, been blameless in 
the language of that early love, were soon con- 
fided to each other ; and I discovered a secret^ 
which, to youth was of little importance, but 
which would be dwelt on rather more by parents 
than by others. Vaughan Howard was poor, 
his family unknown ; he had been brought up 
and educated by a gentleman, whose name he 
had adopted. By him he had be^i placed in 
the navy ; and Vaughan, with proud enthusi^ 
asm, told me it should be his aim to rise step 
by step until he had made himself worthy of me. 

A few days had done all this for our 
hearts, and had changed the hesitating 
extreme of friendship into the gentle trust- 
fulness of love ; I fear, we merged with too 
rapid oblivion every friend and relative in 
the world; and alone, on that sea-beach, 
with hearts overflowing and feelings newly 
awakened, imagined that the universe was 
ours, and that it only remained for us to 
choose our future life for it to be accom- 
plished. I borrowed impetuosity from him— -• 
felt as he felt — ^hoped as he hoped. 

The very recklessness with which we pror- 
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oeededy and the absence of all attempt at 
conoealmenty seemed to favour our plans ; 
and thus, never reflecting how, or when an end 
might come, our love continued and our 
meetings were more and more frequent. 

Perhaps we were wrong ; indeed, to some 
extent, £ felt we were, in outraging forms 
established by prudence. We followed the 
dictates of our hearts, and gave soul for soul, 
pledging them to eternal constancy as if there 
were no power on earth to prevent us. 

I scarcely dare to say now what might have 
been my subsequent fate, how much of happi- 
ness I should have gained, how much of 
misery have been spared, had I in that time 
openly spoken of my meeting with Vaughan 
on the beach, and its consequences. Our 
reasoning powers, however, in early youth 
are so imperfectly developed that they suffer 
themselves to be crushed by doubts, hesita- 
tions, fears, and imaginary evils that may 
arise. Our philosophy becomes more mature 
very often at a time of life, when its only 
purpose is to convince us of what we might 
have accomplished, both for our present and 
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future happiness. The mass of mankind live 
always for the day, and the morrow that 
comes with a new sunrise. Twenty-four 
hours bounds their vision, and appears co- 
equal with the great eternity of future; spread- 
ing like the. ocean, whose horizon we can 
never behold, and in which twenty-four hours 
is but as the faintest breath of time. Too true 
it is that we sacrifice wantonly our immortal 
career for the love of things, and pleasures, 
and pomps, not one of which can we carry 
with us to our great home. 

Society, which means a few banded together 
to establish tyrannical, often unnatural rules; 
which creates arbitrary distinctions, which in- 
vents trivial and unmeaning methods of inter- 
course, forces men to speak by maxims learnt at 
their school, not in the heart — Society is our 
great earthly judge ; and to its decrees we bow, 
and offer up on its altar as sacrifices our purest 
feelings, our charities, our sincerest friend- 
ship, our deepest love; because those that 
by an accident of fortune have inhaled the 
first breath of the world in a gilded mansion 
must scarcely dare to know individually one who 
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is bom in a cold unwholesome atmosphere. In 
the mass, as the poor, the rmAMng dashes, the 
rich may speak of them. But if some high- 
born noble sees a diamond lying in the rough 
sands at his feet, and bends to take the gem 
to his home, or stoops to take a heart fresh 
from nature, what does Society say ? 

Thus I, with the cant of Society on my lips, 
feared to ass^-t the freedom bestowed by God 
and nature upon my heart, sinking under the 
fetters by which I was bound ; and because 
Society had not bestowed a meaningless title 
on a noble heart, secretly worshipped, and 
hence entailed upon me sorrow in after years, 
the memory of which has never, by any sub- 
sequent events, been wholly obliterated from 
my heart. 

There are a thousand such stories amongst 
the aristocratic and wealthy, and a thousand 
hearts that would have found that there are 
delights in the world more sacred far than 
honours, titles, luxuries, riches, and pomps, 
and grandeurs. Yet it is for tinsel such as 
this that we barter our noblest feelings and 
affections. We forget much while living to 
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the world, forget for what purpose God has 
placed us in this vast and varied scene, and 
forget that a bed of death will come, when 
these grand and gorgeous earthly distinctions 
will sink into darkness, while we in vain sigh 
for the only comfort such an hour can bring ! 

Brought up as I had been in my aunt*s 
rigid notions, I should no more have dared to 
confess that I loved one so poor and unknown 
as Vaughan than I should have thought of 
committing a heinous sin. 

But, however wrong the deception I was 
practising may have been, Howard's influence 
was certainly ennobling. To him I am in^ 
debted for the awakening of my mind to a 
consciousness of its powers and duties ; for a 
host of elevating thoughts; for infusing a 
method into my still vnld speculations^ and 
suggesting the proper books to read. He 
uttered glorious words sometimes, it seemed to 
me, when explaining to me the rules that 
regulate the movement of the world around 
us ; and telling me of stars, and other worlds, 
and spheres, of which I had thought at times 
with wild irregularity. 
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I feel it was utter thoughtlessness, and the 
impetuous enthusiasm of his nature, that 
made him lead me into the position I after- 
wards occupied, and no desire to rend^ my 
life unhappy, or to injure my fitther. 

He was too young himself — too ignorant of 
the world's noticms to feel how deeply he was 
involving me; and having given himself up to 
the delight of loving for the first time, ima- 
gined that there could exist no obstacle to 
our ultimate union. 

But with the clearness of a woman's vision, 
and perhaps although I imagined I did, I did 
not love him as deeply as he loved me. I 
never heard him allude to our marriage 
without conjuring up obstacles in the shape of 
my father ; who, besides his enormous wealth, 

was next heir to the title of Lord , 

who was childless and without any direct 
relative but my father, who was only dis- 
tantly connected with him. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Meanwhile my letter from Lord Travers 
rather disturbed me. I was anxious to have 
St. George's advice upon the matter, feeling 
that she knew better how to dictate it; and 
ascribing her continued avoidance of me to 
nothing else than the irritability of illness. 

I still feared to go into her room uninvited, 
and was waiting to know how she was from 
the nurse, when I was surprised by a gentle 
knock at the boudoir door, and found it was 
Marie, bearing a message from St. George 
to the effect that she would like to see me. 
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In a few moments I was with her ; she was 
lying upon the sofa, her face turned towards 
the window, with the golden rays of sunset 
playing upon her countenance, which was pale 
as marble ; her dark hair parted plainly from 
her forehead, showed how lovely the features 
were, which, thinned by illness, still were 
beautiful. There was perfect silence around 
her, broken only by the low voice of the 
waves as they came rippling to the land. 

She did not repel me as I stooped over and 
kissed her, and enquired how she was. 

" Much better," she said ; "you have thought 
me a sad, wild, and untamed creature in 
your heart, I dare say, but it is my way when 
I am ill ; I am dreadfully impatient." 

Her voice was low and sweet as she uttered 
her self-accusation, the expression of her eyes 
was trusting ; and a nameless fascination was 
awakened by her words, which created an im- 
pulse of affection in me I had never before 
known. 

" Dearest St. George," I said, taking her 
willing hand, " we are few of us patient in 
illness — ^you are not less so than others." 
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'^ My mother told me," she said, speaking 
with so perfect a tone of calmness, that some- 
thing grating in its under notes made me 
suspect it was forced, " that you had some- 
thing to say to me, and ask my advice 
about." 

"But are you strong enough to listen to 
me?" 

"Quite," she answered smiling, "what is 
it?" 

" Why, the truth is that I have received a 
letter from Lord Travers." 

" Lord Travers," she repeated ; and starting 
up from her recumbent position with a wild 
stare, " and he has written to you," she added 
more quietly, and sinking back exhausted into 
her previous position. " Go on." 

" Nay, but if it agitates you — " 

" Nonsense, Aline," she said, with some of 
her old asperity of tone, " don't be so foolish, 
I am no longer ill." 

Certainly, if calmness assumed, ashy pale- 
ness, quivering lips, and trembling eyelids 
could be signs of health, she was not destitute of 
it. Listening to my letter while, according to 
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her request, I read it, a moment of silence 
followed. 

**Andthatisall?" 

" Yes." 

*'Well, Aline," she said, leaning on her 
hand, and resting her elbow on the cushion, 
confronting me steadily, " what reply do you 
feel disposed to give ? " 

" I know not what to say — I come to you 
for advice." 

« You love him ? " 

" No, no !" I said, colouring violently. 

" Then why hesitate, unless — " 

" St. George, I am so little accustomed to 
anything of the kind, and it seems taking 
such a responsibility upon myself in the ab- 
sence of my father." 

" Would you marry him ?" she said with a 
derisive smile on her countenance. 

" Marry him, and not love him ! " 

" Poor Aline," she said, " if you wait for 
love to come, you will fret your youth away 
in a vain chase ; time will pass as it has for 
others, bringing nothing but a racking sense 
of void and aching loneliness. It is rarely 
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that two share an equal affection. What has 
woman to do with love ? let her exhaust that 
in her childhood's career; let her idolise a 
man, make affection her be-all and end-all 
here below ; willing to annihilate all events, 
occurrences, all that shall militate against her 
love ; let her give man her whole heart, suf- 
fer him to see that she has done so, and see him 
turn and wring it, throw back a lover's neg- 
lect and scorn in lieu of her tenderness. Aline, 
beware of fancying that you love or are be- 
loved ! " 

I stared at her with profound astonishment, 
she turned to me and smiled. 

" You should feel honoured by the prefer- 
ence given you : Lord Travers will fill a noble 
position." 

Sometimes, when she spoke of Lord Henry, 
her lip curled, now in the deepest scorn, and 
then again her large eyes were moistened 
with tears. In that state of silent repose, the 
pause told more than words could reveal, of 
what was passing within. The form rose and 
fell as the thoughts came thronging to her 
heart ; and, as I gazed upon her, the suspicion 
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I had before cherished that she herself 
loved Lord Travers, became a certainty. All 
my most powerful sympathies were awakened; 
I gazed upon the heaving bosom, almost 
bursting with its repressed emotion, the pale 
face, the rich, dark hair, as something ideal 
and lovely, which I could not suflSciently 
admire. 

St. Greorge, my dearest friend," I said, 
let me assure you that, were Lord Travers 
doubly and trebly distinguished, I could not, 
would not become his wife. His love has 
come to me quite unsought. I never desired, 
or hoped for his attentions; indeed, St. Greorge, 
I always thought his love was directed rather 
towards you, who are so superior in beauty 
and talent;- and then, thinking this, how 
could I seek to win him to myself." 

She gazed upon me with a steadfast, search- 
ing look ; since then, she has told me that 
she could not credit the existence of so much 
singleness of purpose in the human heart; 
her dark eyes had read it so gloomily. 

" And would you have renoimced your own 
ambitious hopes had they been formed, 
thinking so ? " she asked. 
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" Can you believe I should have permitted 
my head to form them ? No, St. George, I 
must love where I wed, and the love must be 
all my own." 

" Aline," she replied in a low trembling 
voice, "enough of this to-night — ^you had better 
write — and let it be soon — ^to-morrow I shall 
see you again, for then I leave this hateful 
room ; and as I do not wish you to return 
home yet, I must ask you to amuse yourself 
here alone for a week, since I must have a 
little change — I have been ill." 

Poor St. George — ^her love I imagined had 
wrought all this. As this thought came, a 
feeling of tenderness stole into my heart, and 
I bent down to fold her in a sister s caress ; 
but while she faintly yielded I felt a nameless 
shrinking from me, a coldness crept between 
us, and it seemed impossible that we should 
ever continue friends. 

I replied to Lord Travers briefly, and de- 
spatched the letter. 

In returning to my room and going to my 
desk I vrtshed to refresh myself with a repe- 
rusal of sundry little notes that had at parting 
been slipped into my hand at various times by 
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Vaughan. Little words of affection that 
might be conned in secret. I opened the 
drawer, and to my utter astonishment found 
them gone. I strove in vain to recall some 
other place to which I had perhaps transferred 
them ; searched every drawer. I did not re- 
collect leaving my keys in the possession of 
any but Denley, whom I had been in the 
habit of trustmg with everything since I had 
been a child, and whose fidelity I had no 
reason to doubt. When that night I stole to 
the bower I told Vaughan my loss, he turned 
pale, and then sought to reassure me with the 
hope that they would still be found ; but I 
never saw them again. 

I now related to Vaughan Lord Travers' 
proposals. Gazing tenderly upon me, and 
taking both my hands within his own, he asked 
me if I had in truth renounced so brilliant an 
alliance, to be the wife of one who could never 
hope to do more than surround my path with 
comfort. 

" Vaughan, will not love compensate us for 
the want of wealth ? I shall be content in 
any station with you." 
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" Ever think thus, and you will make me 
happier than my brightest wishes could have 
conceived. Aline, you will then be mine ? " 

" For ever." 

" For ever." How lightly, hastily, lovingly, 
dreamily, these words are spoken. Not an 
attachment ever formed, a love affair ever 
entered into but these words have been uttered, 
and how many live to witness -the for ever ter- 
minate in forgetfulness, in endless separation, 
in bitter strife, in unkind words, harsh feel- 
ings, neglect, and coldness ; the young should 
think deeply before giving utterance to these 
words— /or ever. They signify more than we 
can tell of faithfulness, kindness, gentleness, 
unity,love undying, of sorrowfiU death, partings 
here below, and eternal unions beyond the 
grave. 

We uttered these words, and gazing into 
each other's eyes in the perfect unsuspecting 
innocence of our young hearts that asked no 
future beyond the present hour, held no 
doubts, knew no fears, and how should we 
suspect what cause might step between and 

sever us as if all had never been ! 

• 

a 
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I now approach a period in my career 
which causes a tremor to shake my frame even 
at this lapse of time. The utter trustfulness I 
displayed, the want of forethought, the absence 
of reflection, the girlish enthusiasm, the reck- 
lessness of the future, startle me ; because al- 
though Heaven knows how deeply they tinc- 
tured my future career, I cannot but feel that 
it might have been even worse. 

Mrs. Deverell and St. George can scarcely 
be blamed in leaving me thus ; since I could 
have returned home had I chosen to do so. 
I felt however quite proud of my liberty, and 
the freedom it would give me. 

The last evening that I met Vaughan 
dashed my heart's feelings, and startled miB 
from my simple vanity. The hour was later 
than that on which we generally met. Little 
was distinguishable in the darkness looming 
over the sea on a moonless ete. Rugged grey 
faced cliffs, whose indented edges seetned to 
pillow their heads in the low dark sky, threw 
themselves in the far distance in a grand 
irregular belt on either hiand, like a bay en- 
closing in its arms the incoming billows. 
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Roaring under the lasliing of a heavy wind, 
the waves heaved up into watery moimtains, 
and there with a mighty downward rush swept 
grandly on to the shore, which it drenched in 
sheets of foam. No distant horizon was 
visible. There was a faint dim mingling 
together of water and sky, which seemed to 
dissolve into one element, and form the black 
back ground of the picture ; and the intense 
green as it were of the waves, with the dark- 
ness creeping over them in the line from 
which we could see them rise and fall, was 
every instant drawn nearer, was infinitely 
grand. 

Only ourselves upon that beach that still 
showed signs of life. And we were silent. 
With eyes that wandered alternately to the 
leaden sky above, and the dark up-heaving bed 
of green, we paced to and fro. I wondered 
that he spoke not, and forebodings crept into 
my heart. At length, he said, 

*^ Aline, we often speak of our love, and 
we have known each other only a few short 
weeks. Do you believe, my own, that iii 
that brief space of time, we have revealed 
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enough of the depths of our hearts to be 
convinced that we are capable through life of 
loving with the same strength. Can you trust 
me when I tell you that I can love none other 
but yourself ? And tliat not now only, but for 
ever/* 

"Dear Vaughan, I never doubted it — 
you know my heart : there is no thought 
that is not your own." 

" And mine, are they not yours ? — Every 
feeling, every impulse, every vision of the 
future, every hope of my life is yours. 
Then listen : I know the strength of my 
Aline's mind, and that, firm in her faith and 
affection she will bear the approach of a 
cloud on our horizon with patience." 

I dared not reply; I trembled with ex- 
pectant agitation. 

" It is more than probable," he continued, 
"that our happy walks, our mutual con- 
fidences must end for the present." 

The dark foreboding, that tells of coming 
sorrow, had hung round my heart ever since 
I had met him ; and, fearful of either magni- 
fying or even diminishing the coming danger, 
I looked speechlessly into his face. 
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" Nay, Aline," he said, looking down upon 
me in ineffable tenderness, as if his soul en- 
wrapped me, and sought to draw me to 
itself, this sorrow must not be; we cannot 
expect to live in this exquisite dream of 
happiness for ever. — ^We must part awhile." 

*' Not for long : oh ! Vaughan, will you 
leave me ? " 

" Would you quit my side unless compelled 
to ? — -then, dear Aline, by your own feelings, 
judge mine. It is a long parting, but time 
will pass quickly away." 

" And how long must you be absent ? " I 
said ; striving to follow the example of for- 
titude he set me. 

" Four years, probably, sweetest Aline." 

I shuddered : it was a long eternity, it 
seemed. — What events might not sweep past 
in that time ? 

" Only four years, and then how happy we 
shall be. But I have one last request to make 
— do not refuse it ; for, on your consent v^ll 
depend the whole happiness or misery of my 
future life." 

" To write to you, I said joyfully." 

" Not only that, my simple gentle girl, but 
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I would ask still more. It would cramp erery 
energy of my life to leave you thus ; exposed 
to a thousand influences, which your very 
innocence may prevent your withstanding. 
Others may seek to persuade you; at all 
events the thought will haunt me perpetually. 
There is only one way to calm my heart ; and, 
Aline, it is my first, the only request that has 
ever passed my lips : that you will suffer me 
to quit the shores of England, conscious that 
my life, honour, and heart are in the sacred 
keeping of a wife." 

" Vaughan, Vaughan I'M exclaimed, " do 
you doubt me, that you ask me to do that 
which your own heart must condemn ? Have 
I not a father, far from me, whom I am 
bound to consult; and, would you, that 
should urge me to all that is noble, persuade 
me to be so ungrateful, and marry without 
his consent ? " 

" Consent," he repeated, in the only tone 
of bitterness I had ever heard from his lips, 
— " what reply do you think he would make 
to mCy the poor unknown, unclaimed protege 
of charity. No, Aline; I ask you to do 
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nothing that will compromise your heart or 
duty. I ask you to permit me, in the holy 
presence of God, to call you my wife at the 
altar ; and, dearest Aline, you shall return to 
your home, keep the secret sacredly in your 
own heart ; and, with honours and a position, 
I will return and claim you as my bride. 
Then the world shall see us united, and I 
will take you to a home where happiness 
shall be yours." 

There was something in the tone of hii^ 
voice so trembling, so imploring, the pleading 
of his eyes was so deep and earnest, the 
consciousness that he was so soon to leave 
me ; and that, perhaps, trusting my treasure to 
the waves, I should never see him more, 
I could not refrain from laying my head 
on his shoulder; and, bursting into tears, 
consented. 

He pressed me to his heart. We sat 
down upon a projecting ledge of rock, and 
were silent. Thoughts new and strange 
crowded upon our hearts. All passion, hope, 
and the mutual trust we asked, was recipro- 
cated in the gaze turned to gaze, and the 
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silent deep pressure of the hand. A 
happiness wild and strange, almost forbidden, 
and tinctured with gnawing anxiety, had 
settled upon my heart, and entered it as 
completely as the coming darkness had 
entered the sea. But my word had gone 
forth: all repentance was useless; since I 
had not moral courage to inflict pain upon 
him who was so fondly dwelling upon the 
sacred hope of making me share his name 
before he quitted the shores of England. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It 'may readily be believed that I did oot 
sleep on the night which followed my 
promise to Vaughan. Unaccustomed to the 
communion of evil, that which I had done, 
in pledging myself clandestinely to him, came, 
with exaggerated force, to my heart ; and I 
readily conceived that I was the only girl 
of sixteen that had contemplated the com- 
mission of so much wrong. The world, I 
knew, would condemn me, making no 
allowance for my childish education, my 
simple heart, my enthusiasm, which, in reality 
G 2 
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urged me on; they would call me bold and 
forward, when, in truth, I was timid and 
shrinking, and so affectionate, that I sur- 
rounded Vaughan with a sincere and gentlie 
friendship which I mistook for love. 

Vaughan was to leave England in the 
course of four days ; on the afternoon of the 
fourth the vessel sailed; and, during that 
time, we met constantly, he raising my droop- 
ing spirit and trembling heart, and leading 
me to look hopefully forward. 

The day would dawn that was to usher in 
our wedding, which he had managed should 
take place at a little fishing-station about 
three miles down the coast. I found it 
necessary to take Denley into my confidence, 
for without her I could not have ventured on 
my errand. Some episodes in our lives have 
left indelible impress upon our memory. — 
Not a thought then present is forgotten ; 
not a feature in the landscape ever obliterated. 
Facts, trivial actions, various positions, stand 
ranged clearly before the mental vision. 

That wedding morn, with every moment of 
its flight, has been remembered through my 
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life — ^is vividly remembered still. I can speak 
distinctly, however, of no plan, no premeditated 
scheme as the day broke on me, and brought 
its various incidents ; so have I traced it here, 
even the cold clear dawn that found me sleep- 
less, the tinting of the gray sky vsdth hues of 
rose, of amber, and of purple ; the still calm 
lake of golden light that came washing up 
noiselessly to bathe the feet of fleecy clouds 
that were dyed at its approach ; while others, 
transparent as ether, floated past, revealing 
the rich canopy beyond : the change of the 
ocean from a green-sheet rolling surface to a 
sparkling expanse, covered with many hues, 
with sheets of foam that changed to golden 
sand, vnth patches of calm water, sleeping on 
a line of light, to green hillocks sinking every 
moment from sight, until it harmonized into 
a vast moving plain — green and dark, save 
where pyramids of light seemed to shoot 
downward into the waves as the sunlight 
reached them ; none of these things are for- 
gotten now: nor the first breath of the 
morning, that came so coldly to my fevered 
cheek — ^nor the prayer I made — nor the tears 
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I shed — ^nor Denley's smiling face, as with 
hurried gestures she strove to hasten my 
movements — ^nor the untasted breakfast — ^nor 
the start of pain, the ebb and flow of joy and 
fear — ^nor oiu* quiet exit — ^nor our hurried 
steps, as we hastened to join Vaughan, who 
was waiting with a carriage smiling and 
happy. 

We could not converse freely — ^a few short 
ejaculations — a few whispered encourage- 
ments, and that was all. We looked to the 
right on the merry coloured foliage that 
adorns that part of the coast, and to the left 
was the ever-speaking sea. 

At length Vaughan pointed out to me, 
about a mile before us, a little spire, standing 
low and half buried with trees. A few 
cottages were scattered about; and, as we 
approached nearer, I was struck with the 
apparent poverty of the place. On the beach 
were strewn fishing-boats, tackle, and nets, 
with children pattering bare-footed on the 
sands, and running in and out the boats ; and 
there were men in heavy loose clothing sitting 
on the edge, or on pieces of timber strewn 
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about, engaged in mending nets, and one or 
two women, with infants in their arms, strag- 
gled about. It was still very early, and 
Vaughan, who saw how pale and exhausted 
I was, insisted on our breakfasting before wq 
went to church ; and this he said should be at 
a cottage whose inhabitants he knew, and 
where, as a boy, he had passed some happy 
hours. 

So leaving the carriage at the inn, we 
walked forward to a little wooden house, 
perched away by itself on the slope of the 
beach, with a great half-tumbling pile of cliff 
behind it. I perceived at once, however, by 
the elaborate cottage-preparations for our 
breakfast, that our arrival was not by any 
means unexpected ; for, in a neat inner room, 
a snowy cloth and inviting china awaited us. 

Although trembling as on the verge of a 
precipice, I stiU entered, with the enthusiasm 
of a girl, into the romance of my position. 
Into such scenes as this my fate had never led 
me, and its minutest detail attracted my 
notice. The old fisherman and his v«ife 
regarded us both vrtth sympathising interest. 
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and looked with pride, and, I could not help 
fancying, affection upon Vaughan. 

While the remaining preparations for our 
morning meal were being made, Howard 
proposed to me to take a stroll upon the 
beach, that we might pass, at least, one little 
half-hour alone ; again renew our promises of 
affection, mutually raise our hopes to the 
future, and in speaking of our position and 
separation, shed tears of bitterness on that 
morning for others so gay and full of joy. 
We only felt that the ceremony that was to 
bind our hands was the prelude to a long and 
wearisome separation — that we were tasting, 
for the last time, moments of sweetness — too 
pure — ah! too pure ever to return to us 
again ! We prolonged our conversation — sat 
on the beach, we looked again and again into 
each other s countenance ; and, in the tearful 
eyes read one emotion. 

The moment came to bid each other our 
farewell, for it was too solemn a thing to be 
spoken in presence of those that would be 
present at our wedding. The heart has then 
no pulsation — no thought, save to feel its agony. 
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As we stood on the lonely beach, with our 
feet resting on a pateh of sunlight, the golden 
tinted sands on which we reposed yielded to 
the waves that came, and stole dully away 
into the ocean, and we saw them no more. 
So dropped away the sands of time and that 
hour with its sad joy, its wild and throbbing 
excitement, its fevered hopes and strange 
mixture of pain and pleasure, which knew no 
parallel in after years. 

We left the ocean to its murmurs, quitted 
the sandy beach, and at last reached the 
cottage, where we partook of the first meal 
we had ever tasted together : minutes in such 
an hour pass too rapidly to be counted. 

The remainder of that morning has some- 
thing unreal and dreamy about it, in spite of 
my distinct recollection of it. I found myself 
repeatedly enquiring if it was indeed I, Aline 
Delamere, that was about to be married, if 
anything in our manner would betray that it 
was a secret marriage. In spite of these 
things, we at last reached the church, ap- 
proached the altar, and without the gay para- 
phernalia of a wedding, glad presence of friends, 
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we spoke quietly those solemn words which 
should bind hearts irrevocably one to another 
in this world. There willingly we stood side 
by side, betrothed ourselves to each other, 
uttered the words in earnestness and truthful 
sincerity, had nothing in our hearts but the 
holiest of all human feelings : and yet, oh ! 
inexplicable mystery of humanity, — ^why in 
after years did the memory of that morning 
cause so much of anguish ? 

Then, with all the powers of my heart im- 
mature if they were, I loved my rash and 
youthful husband; and he in return loved me 
with the undying depth of his passionate 
nature. I could not look into his heart then 
— I had not studied human nature, nor felt 
the power of its passions ; but often in my 
life-time have I imagined how he felt in after 
years, thinking of our young love, our strange 
wedding in the simple village-church alone 
from the world. For his sake, I have wished 
that I had forsaken every one that day, 
and followed his fortunes. And this wish is 
doing no wrong to others. Those whose eyes 
will look on this page would then never have 
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beheld me, and my absence would then have 
left their fate their own. But why on the 
threshold of another world do we pause to 
enquire what we should have done if circum- 
stances had been different ? It is enough — 
man lives as though he had two lives, one in 
which to learn wisdom, another in which to 
practise it. 

We had delayed the ceremony for our walk, 
and there were few minutes allowed us. We 
sat in the vestry, however, I recollect, a few 
moments, and scarcely spoke. There were 
signatures to be made, and I saw him rise as 
if to go. Beyond that point I know nothing ; 
his parting words I heard not, neither saw his 
lingering looks. The world died as it were 
before me; strange figures and faces rose; 
St. George's countenance seemed to flash 
past the vestry door ; all became dark. And 
on recovering from a deep fainting fit, I found 
myself alone with Denley and the fisherman's 
wife, with my husband gone. 

It was all over ; the dull voice of parting 
was all I felt. In silence and prostration of 
mind I returned home ; and kneeling in my 
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little room that night, I felt that the change 
that had come was a heavy weight at my 
heart, and a consciousness that we were 
separated. Something which I could not 
understand, some dull foreboding of evil, that 
like those dark ridges of cloud that so solemnly 
belt the horizon before a storm, intense in 
their threatening hue hung before me, veiling 
all the future ; and a sorrow, an absence of 
light heartedness, stole over me which had 
never come to my happy heart before, 

I, Aline, that had loved the breaking 
mom, the happy sunshine, that could have 
accompanied the glad lark in his song, that 
could have bounded over hills merrily, that 
tripped like a child from room to room, that 
tended flowers, found pleasure in a bird, 
fashioned such wild castles in the air, pic- 
tured scenes of beauty, — ^now looked with 
heavy eyelid on the dawn, hushed my voice, 
walked more slowly, neglected my books and 
flowers, built no castles in the air, but loved 
alone to sit at the window in perfect solitude, 
and watch the ocean, never heeding its 
changes, scarcely hearing its voice, but cease- 
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lessly thinking of him that wandered upon its 
trackless way. I had received a second 
letter from Lord Travers, which revealed a 
shade in his character I little admired, and 
strongly condemned. He revealed in it that 
St. Greorge, the evening I had met him so 
unceremoniously darting from the drawing- 
room, had openly avowed her attachment for 
him, and for some reason he could not ex- 
plain urged him to fly with her. This was 
the cause which had prevented him from 
joining us again. Much as this surprised, and 
even shocked me, it fell dully upon my heart, 
for I had no thought or memory for anything, 
neglected everything beside the secret. What 
wonder then, that when St. Greorge returned 
after a fortnight*s absence, she should exclaim, 
^' Aline, how ill you look ! " 
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CHAPTER X. 

There were no questions asked me as to 
how I had employed my time in the absence 
of St. George and her mother. Engrossed 
with thoughts I would not permit others to 
share, and almost dead to what was passing 
around, this want of inquisitiveness, in Mrs. 
Deverell especially, did not strike me at the 
time. Since, however, in recalling the mi- 
nute recollections of the past, I have almost 
wondered that it did not create the suspicion 
that those interested in my movements had 
other sources than my explanations, which 
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supplied them with all that they desired to 
know. 

But, satisfied in being permitted to indulge 
in reveries, sad as they were, perhaps useless, 
I had no leisure to examine the motives of 
others. My affection for Vaughan had made 
me for the time being selfish, and, above all, 
silent. 

Ever since the breaking up of our little 
reunions, on the death of St. George's cousin, 
our evenings had passed without occupation, 
object, or pleasure ; and we were scattered 
about in the house as our inclinations led us. 
I never recollect a time of my life when 1 
spoke more seldom, or cared less for compa- 
nionship. Denley never ventured to allude to 
anything that had passed. This again, had I 
been, like St. George, a woman of the world, 
should have awakened my suspicions. It was 
scarcely natural for a silly, chattering girl so 
pointedly to refrain from all reference to scenes 
in which she had been an important actor ; or 
from the sort of consolation servants that 
have been with you from childhood imagine 
themselves privileged to give when we are 
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under the influence of sorrow. Nor, so un- 
suspecting was my nature, when I met her 
one evening, coming, with flushed counte- 
nance, out of St. <xeorge's room, and answer- 
ing me in a hurried trembling tone when I 
spoke to her, did anything flash across my 
mind more to her detriment than that, per- 
haps she had been taking the opportunity 
afibrded by my absence of having a quiet 
gossip with Marie. 

I have all my life been, in some sort, the 
dupe of others. Starting with a firm and 
unshaken faith in the goodness of human 
nature, with a belief in its virtues which it 
took almost a life's experience to shake, I 
endowed every person I met, in high or 
humble life, with openness, sincerity, and 
truthfulness, — ^those qualities which not all 
my experience, contact with the world, rebuffs 
in society, have destroyed in my own cha- 
racter. It seemed always to me so simple to 
follow the straight path, and whenever by 
circumstances I have been tempted to devi- 
ate from it, as in the instance of my clandes- 
tine marriage, my self-reproaches have been 
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severe and constant. The reader will better 
understand my future story if I let him into 
the secret weaknesses of my nature. For, 
undeniably, they led me into my subsequent 
misfortunes. If I had one failing more 
strongly developed than another, it was the 
desire of being loved by others, instead of 
being satisfied with the cold intercourse which 
women, especially, often substitute in society 
for affection to one another. Easily pleased 
at first, my own heart supplied to each new 
friend an endless strength of passion, sweet- 
ness, and magnanimity, and where accident has 
proved how undiscriminating I have been, 
my heart has received a severe shock. This 
desire-^this unceasing craving — ^for affection 
recoiled more on myself than it did injury to 
others. A hundred disappointments came to 
me in life that I should not otherwise have 
endured, because, as soon as one deceived me 
I trusted again. Since that time I have 
blamed myself severely for this devotion to 
mankind, because it occupied my heart too 
incessantly, and gave me too many idols upon 
earth. But by a strange power of mind, each 
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affection I entertained was different from the 
other: for my mother, a gentie yearning of 
the heart; for my sister, a desire to shield, 
protect, and guide her; for my father, a 
proud worship ; for Horace Vernon, a cahn 
but intimate friendship ; for Captain Hazel- 
forth, a strong link, such as they say arises 
for a brotiier to whom we would impart our 
troubles, fly for advice, and reveal tiie most 
cherished of our thoughts; to Yaughan, a 
wild, restiess, absorbing feeling ; to one otiier, 
a sentiment that grew in secret, gained 
strength witii life, powerful in its progress, 
deep in its influence, crushing all meaner 
things, and eternal in the world to come. 
For women, none can tell the sweet com- 
munion I have wished but rarely found ; the 
friendship which makes us sisters, which ren- 
ders our thoughts in common, our confidence 
sacred. There are some sweet friendships 
engraven on my memory which have re- 
freshed and soothed me in moments where no 
voice but a woman's could have calmed the 
agitation of my heart. 

The world has, upon a careful retrospect, 
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been a happy one to me; Idolized at the 
only home I knew, loved by my friends, 
treated with gentleness and that nameless 
consideration which a home-favourite feels 
without framing it in words, the object of sin-- 
cere attachment, with a heart willing to 
return more than the love it asked, no cloud 
would have dinuned the lustre of my life, save 
from the presence of an enemy from without, 
and one imprudent act of my own. 

Perhaps people will say that vanity prompted 
this revelation of the heart. They are mis- 
taken. Age has destroyed that feeling ; my 
object in speaking of myself is to prove that 
although subject to the infirmities of temper 
as others were, it was possible for a human 
being to live in this world without jealousy, 
envy, malice, towards others. Pride, I fear, 
I possessed in a strong degree, but never that 
which could not be humbled before those I 
loved. 

Such a charactqr as mine was easily worked 
upon ; it had an endless system of intricate 
delicacies of feeling, the one militating fre- 
quently against the other. To spare pain to 

H 
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others 1 concealed what it would have been 
better to reveal ; and although in reality dis- 
trustful of myself, aflfectin^ more pride than I 
actually ever felt, because it assisted me at 
times in concealing the extreme sensibility of 
my nature, which taught me to distinguish a 
change of the voice, or look or tone in those 
I loved, and to interpret it even to my own 
disadvantage, I was timid in my heart, yet 
feared to seem so, and affected a calmness of 
manner I was far from experiencing. The 
pain I have suffered from a shade of coldness 
in the manners of my fnends has been exces- 
sive, it never passed unheeded. With myself, 
what I have once loved I love always ; and 
however people who do not understand it may 
smile, find the continuance of that feeling es- 
sential to my happiness. In few, however, 
do I discover a reciprocity of the sentiment. 
I have parted at night from a dear friend, 
with a heart full of enthusiastic afiection ; and 
my earliest thoughts have sketched a renewal — 
no, a continuance, of those feelings. But few 
hours of sleep or contemplation of the occu- 
pations of the day have, it seems, all but obli- 
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terated your recollection. Your own smile of 
welcome is met with a distracted look which 
chills your impulses, and throws constraint 
into your manner. 

Thus in my intercourse with St. Greorge, a 
thousand times I have experienced this. 
However affectionate may have been her 
manner in the evening, I might have been 
sure that before morning she would become 
callous and indifferent. 

Thinking so much of Vaughan, the recollec- 
tion of Lord Travers and his proposal, espe- 
cially of his second letter, had almost entirely 
faded from my mind. I had been shocked 
and surprised at discovering St. George's 
avowal of affection, and that he should under 
the influence of irritated feelings have confided 
it to me. I should never have mentioned the 
receipt of his second letter to her at all, 
because I knew how much the pride of such a 
heart would be wounded, even though under 
the influence of an all powerful passion, she 
had suffered her delicacy of feeling momenta- 
rily to desert her when she made the avowal 
of her love to Lord Henry. 
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It was, therefore, with a beating aac^ 
trouMed heart that I heard St. George's 
question one morning— "Did Lord Henry 
reply to your letter, Aline ? " 

To prevaricate was not ia my o^ture— I 
therefore briefly answered, " Yes." 

" Why do you blush ? " said St. George ; 
^^ did it contain a second declaration, more Adl 
of rapture than the first I did he grow more 
eloquent ? " 

" Anything but that," I relied, smiling : 
"it was what you might expect,, I suppose, 
from one in his position." 

"The complaints of a rejected lover! I 
wonder at your hard-heartedness, Alin^. He 
loved you ; he tells you vdth his whole so^L" 
(There was a slight sneer in St. Greorge's tone 
of which I took no notice.) 

" I would rather believe that he ha^ D^is- 
taken his own feelings. Nothing would cause 
me greater pain than awakening a love, I 
could not return; because there is no agony 
could be greater than loving where ou.e*s love 
is not reciprocal." 

In uttering these words, I had not the 
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slightest intenticm of referring to St Greorge ; 
but a pallor stole over her face, succeeded by 
a deep blush, which hetrsLfed how she applied 
them. 

" And pray. Aline, where in your simpli-^ 
city did you learn that, you that profess m 
perfect an innocMice <m su(^ topics." 

" Not by experience certainly," I replied, 
laughing. 

"Aline," said St. George more seriously, 
"never be alarmed by supposing that you can 
inflict pain on a man — ^men do not sufibr. 
Hiat is reserved for womm. Love to them is 
a toy which they tell us to ffing aside, as they 
do when they have done with it : they neither 
know nor ask vehat love in its real true sense 
is to a woman ; they wiU not believe that it 
is the very essence 6( their lives. No, Aline, 
all they ask is our beauty, oiir suiiles, our 
powers, for a litUe while ; and when we give 
them these, and while we amuse them, learn 
to love with a love that is growing day by 
day ; and when it has come to its peifectit^ 
their day is past, and they smile, and turn 
away, and bid us forget ! 
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" Yes, Aline, as if the heart of a woman that 
is made up of passion, and love that gives all to 
man, that learns to live on his looks, to exist 
only on his smile, that fills the world with his 
image, that associates every thought with him, 
could, at a moment's notice, return, subdue 
itself, become the simple, innocent thing it 
was, have no regret ; yet they bid us do this, 
because they, in their coldness and pride, can 
do it." 

I could not share St. George's bitter views 
upon this topic ; fortunately I was too young 
to have experienced their truth or hollo wness ; 
I exclaimed, therefore, earnestly, " St. Greorge, 
all men do not feel like that." 

" Poor girl," she said bitterly, " trust one, 
tell him you love him, and then mark his 
contempt ! how he will plume himself that his 
power has wrung the confession from a weak 
woman that she has given him her soul. 
Thatj to her an only and a precious gem, he 
looks upon as a little toy, and he smiles in 
inefiable contempt upon the being who brings 
the offering to his feet." 

'^ But do they not love us too ? " 
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" Love US ! oh heaven ! Love us, Aline ! 
No man ever can love a woman in the true 
sense of the word. But, I said they were 
incapable of suffering; there is one, but 
one way to wound them, and that is through 
their vanity. They suffer keenly then." 

And she smiled with a bitter beauty, " But 
Aline, show me Lord Henry's letter." 

" There is nothing worth reading in it," I 
said, hurriedly ; for I hoped she had forgotten 
it, and feared to bring it to her in her present 
excited state. 

^' Nay, but why should I not read it." 

" Well, St. Goorge," I said, "I frankly con- 
fess to you I would rather you did not see 
it, for the letter has been written, evidently, 
under the influence of excited feelings, which 
he regrets, I doubt not." 

"Pray, dear Aline, spare your excuses, 
they only render me more impatient to see 
how his Lordship has conducted himself under 
his trying position." 

In spite of the affected playfulness of this 
speech, I could perceive, by the scarcely 
veiled flashing of the eye, the alternate blush. 
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tte pallor of the cheek, the qaick speech, 
that she expected something ; and it was al- 
most wit& fear that my timid heart beat as I 
again stood before my haughty friend with 
the letter in my hand. 

" Don't look so frightened, Aline, pray/* 
she said, while opening it ; but I stood there 
watching her countenance, as thou^ I myself 
shared some portion of the blame attaching 
to the writer. 

The deep silence that, for a few moments, 
prevailed in that room I shall not fwget. It 
was like the leaden dulness that stagnates 
nature, and withers its smile, before a long- 
threatened tempest bursts. I cannot paint, 
because I have no words to express clearly, 
the aspect of the countenance that I can be- 
hold still in imagination. The emotion we 
try to suppress betrays its existence often- 
times more forcibly than even our endeavours 
to manifest it would have succeeded in doing. 
It is not in the power of a human being to re- 
ceive calmly, although he may contrive to en- 
dure quietly and motionless, some violent shock. 
Nature, working within, manifests itself with^ 
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out ; and in my memory I can only liken the 
distortion of the beautiful form of St. Greorge, 
in that moment of passion, to a lovely statue 
which, by a diminutive earthquake, is sud- 
denly shattered, and its ideality destroyed. 
That beauty which was so magnificent in 
repose, — ^in the play of more womanly feel- 
ings, — ^now seemed to assume a terrific aspect. 
The violet-stained lids that billowed over those 
rich and liquid eyes seemed to darken visibly, 
until they blended their hues with the black 
lashes, like rushes, at night, that fringe the 
margin of a moonlit river ; for the eyes' bril- 
liance seemed to glance between as their 
movements followed the lines on the paper, 
the brow and lips whitened, and visibly as- 
sumed a pallid hue, the cheeks were pale as 
ashes, save where her loveliness had left still 
a rosy line that looked more strange by con- 
trast with the passionate expression of her face. 
Her form trembled as she stood ; and when, 
striving to command herself, she pointed like 
a queen to the door, and said, — 

" Leave me," her voice sounded hollow and 
cold, as if it had come from a chill cavern 
H S 
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vAiere solitude reigns alone. I harried 
silentljr awaj. I heard the letter torn into a 
thousand atoms, and the foot trample it on 
the ground; and for hours that room was 
sileut. No one saw St. George or heard her 
speak : not even a mother dared to penetrate 
to that i^fcj^e where her passion was exhaust- 
ing itself^ — I could not even conceive how. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

EvBE ready to forget and forgive others, 
I experienced little surprise, when, after majiy 
hours, St. Greorge came to my room smiling 
and extending her hand in token of amity. 
In such cases I never paused to reason on 
the injustice I had suffered or to require 
explanation; it was always enough for me, 
that others were ready to feel the same kind* 
ness towards me that I did for them. life 
seemed ever too short to spend its moments 
in estrangements, which are often prolonged 
by ill-advised explanations, whioh reawaken 
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unpleasant feelings, and retouch the chord 
which jarred unpleasantly before. 

St. George murmured something about 
the impetuosity of her temper ; I playfully 
checked the confession by placing my hand 
over her smiling lips — since I knew the pain 
any apology must cost her ; and, kissing her, 
proposed to bum Lord Henry's first letter, 
and drop the question altogether. 

The next morning I received a letter from 
home, which enquired the length of my stay, 
and when I should return. St. Greorge 
begged I would not leave her yet, and tried 
by every species of gentleness wholly to 
obUterate all recollection of any unkindness 
on her part. We resumed our walk upon the 
beach; and, by a strange accident, as it 
appeared, went mostly in the direction in 
which I walked with Vaughan, and every 
object recalled his presence, his words, and 
my separation from him. One day we drove, 

by St. George's desire, to the village of , 

passed the fisher's cottage where we had 
breakfasted ; which, vrfth the consciousness of 
deception in my heart, I fancied St. George 
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regarded with curiosity and interest. Then, 
not satisfied with this, fate would ordain that 
she should propose to examine the old church, 
where, she said, there was a curious tomb. It 
was with so much silence and nervousness 
that I acquiesced, that she, looking me full in 
the face, exclaimed : — 

" Do you not enjoy the drive. Aline ? or 
are you not well ; I shall imagine you are 
regretting your titled lover. — Nay, look on 
the ocean, the fisher's cottage, and the ivy- 
covered church. Are they uninteresting to 
you ? " 

If I could have supposed that she knew my 
story I could have understood the meaning of 
the trivial observations she had made; but, 
feeling that it was impossible she could 
have become acquainted with it, except by 
the revelation of my maid, I strove to calm 
my manner. 

Recollecting the necessity of concealing 
my secret, especially from her, I resolved to 
struggle with the emotion that was natural to 
me in passitig, for the first time, those scenes 
where I had last seen and solemnly pledged 
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my faith to him. Fearful that a visit to the 
church might overcome my resolution, I re- 
fuse to accompauy her* and resolved to 
remaiu in the carriage with Denley. 

To this proposal St. George made but one 
objection.— ^Marie was too timid to go with 
her, so she exchanged, and left her with me. 
Provided I remained where I was it mattered 
little to me, and I saw them enier the porch 
not without a wonder at the new freak that 
had induced St. George to take so sudden an 
interest in old churches and tombstones. After 
years revealed that every act of this little 
excursion was a part of St. George s well 
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laid plan for my future misfortunes. 

Denley's manner towards me had been 
assuming a sort of familiarity of tone, which, 
I being in her power, scaroely dared to reprove. 
The proper course would have been to dismiss 
her at once, but I could not foresee the con- 
sequences of such a step ; and, more than 
ever, felt the need of a friend, and experienced 
the first bitter regret that I had been tempted 
to place myself in the power of a girl bound to 
my service only by interest. Jt was with a 
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mixed feeling of relief and dread, therefore^ 
that I received the announcemenj^ from her 
one morning — ^that as Marie was going to he 
married, and she liked Miss Deverell so 
much, she should wish to remain in her ser-r 
yice instead of returning home wi& me. 

I did not suffer her to perceive my dis^ 
comfiture, and with as much quietness as I 
could assume, told her to consider herself 
quite at liberty to leave me. Something in 
her tone, in her look, in her attitude made 
me feel uneasy ; and, since that time, I have 
never met the girl without a sense of aver- 
sion which it cost me some pains to conceal. 
She was a memento of one of the follies of 
my life. From my childhood I had lavished 
every favour upon her; treated her with a 
kindness and consideration of manner, which, 
I perceived, others were far from adopting to 
their servants. I had accommodated myself 
to her whims, and indulged her in every way ; 
made her presents to a foolish extent, f^nd, 
having trusted her too much, she looked xxpon, 
me as her equal. I felt rather than knew this. 
She was not a friend with whom I could ^- 
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postulate, and with a silence on her part that 
boded me little good, she performed the re- 
mainder of her duties to me. 

'^ Aline,** said St. George to me a few days 
before I was about to return home, *^ do you 
know I have a great longing to see what your 
little sister lola is like ; according to you, she 
must be a perfect angel, both in beauty and 
disposition.** 

" I dare say, I think more of her than you 
would,** I said ; " but every one loves her. 
You must come and see her.** 

" And your father, pray what is he like ? ** 
" Oh ! that I cannot tell. My aunt says he 
is very kind and good, but I know little of 
him yet.*' 

*' I don't allude to his character. I have 
no doubt of the excellence of that ; but his 
appearance; does your aunt think he is like 
you ? " 

*'They say," I replied, *'that he is tall, 
slight, and dark ; and was handsome when he 
was young." 

•• Young, say you ? why he cannot be very 
oldy if you, a girl of sixteen, are the eldest 



and he married, you said, when he was quite 
a boy." 

" I forget that my father naay be a young 
man," I answered, laughing at the notion 
that always came into my mind when I 
thought of my father that he must be an 
elderly man. " He cannot be more flian eight 
and thirty, since he was but nineteen when he 
married." 

'' And do you know this, Aline, that a man 
is then scarcely in the prime of life, that he 
has only then matured his feelings, that he is 
capable of enjoying then all the experience of 
his past life. I have a profound contempt for 
young men, as they are called. But why you 
should cease to accord youth to a man because 
at thirty-eight he happens to be the father of 
a tall girl like yourself, is more than I can 
ima^boe." 

" Oh ! believe me, St. George," I said, " I 
shall be £ar better pleased at the idea of 
meeting a young father than an old one, 
because we have been separated so long, and 
he will feel more with Us, and for us." 

After a little pause, St. George said, list^ 
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lessly playing with the tassel of her momiDg 
robe, 

** Is he not next heir to the title of Lord 
Malvern? " 

''Yes, but Lord Malvern is not an old 
man/* 

'' But he is childless/* 

** Yes," I replied carelessly, as if the mat- 
ter were only one of those accidental topics 
which arise naturally as it were in morning 
conversation. St^ George had a wider view. 

** When does your father return home ? '* 

"Oh I know not, but it cannot be very 
long ; it will depend on his health.** 

A fewdays after this conversation, I quitted 
with regret the place where I had first learnt 
to love. It seemed like disuniting myself 
with every link that still remained to me of 
him. We become attached to places hallowed 
by such memories. It was therefore with 
deep sorrow that I drank in the hollow tone 
of the ocean, surging on the beach, watched 
the dash of its surf, and the undulations of 
its billows, and saw the pale hazes wreathing 
themselves round the summit of the cliffs. 
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gleaming like corruscations of light as the sun 
threw upon them rainbow hues ere he sunk 
into his bed. Like vapoury lava of many 
colours, the streams of orange, and purple, 
and rose, washed up over the sky on that 
evening, when I turned to look almost for the 
last time on scenes which were indebted for 
more than half their beauty to the magic of 
his recollection. 

I left my childhood, as it seemed, upon those 
shores. To them I had brought a mind full 
of unformed and glad thoughts; satisfied, 
because of its innocence with the mere beauty 
of the world, the sound of human voices, the 
sight of varied countenances, the joys of 
meeting, parting with friends, the employ- 
ments of the day ; but I took away with me a 
heart grown thoughtful, creating its beauty from 
ideas suggested by the circumstances in which 
I was placed; feelings attuned to one har- 
mony more beautiful than to the philosopher 
of old was the voice of the spheres which 
seemed to sound for him — a concentration 
of all the power of my mind upon one who 
was singled out, it appeared then, from the 
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nnllions of the world to create and constitute 
my happiness. 

Have yoa seen in the spring-time, reader, 
a tree laden with pale blossoms wake as it 
were in the morning, to meet the kiss of the 
sunlight, and yield the dew-drops, engoldened 
by its coming ? And have you ris^i again, 
after a storm has blown, and showers liave 
fallen, and seen that tree stri{^)ed of its 
beauty — the white petals strewing the ground 
and tossed in the wind, and withering in 
neglect ? Then, you have seen the picture of 
a young heart, loving for the first tkne, its 
hopes blossoming ; and the coming of time 
and the world to destroy and scatter them like 
the leaves of the blossoms. 

Other new feeUngs nuty arise — more deep, 
more lasting ; but who in manhood or woman- 
hood refuses to give an afiectionate thouglit 
to the first awakaiing of tiie heart to love. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

No one kas ventured to writQ a correct 
and minute description of ki3 whole career. 
The Confessions of Rousseau are, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to such a Oiarratiye ; but 
the length to which such revelationis extend 
discloses the all but impossibility of doing so 
with any chance of success unless we resolve 
to be bounded by no limits. 

In the story of my life I am comp^ed to 
omit a hundred incidents and scenies which 
w^re, doubtless, important to me; feelings 
which were fiiU. of sigiufic«jji.ce, apd re- 
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veries that occupied me hour bj hour. To 
retrace them, however, here would be more 
than useless ; they had but one end and aim, 
one object, the hope of meeting Vaughan 
again. The subject, to me, suggested endless 
trains of thought, and for ever entertained 
me, while the consciousness of the impru- 
dence of my conduct, the breach of trust 
reposed in me, my rash and iU-advised step, 
my constant fear of discovery, acted more 
powerfully than I was aware upon my mind 
and frame. 

If I gave the history of the two years that 
succeeded my marriage, it would be nothing 
but the history of a prolonged and painful 
thought. I must pass them over. Besides, 
every one knows well enough what country 
society is in a village surrounded by the seats 
of one or two families. We led even more 
secluded a life than others, because, in the 
absence of father or relative, and with one 
so little disposed to visit as my aunt, it was 
deemed better that we should remain a great 
deal in that old-fashioned house, underneath 
whose tall chimneys and eaves, and ivy-belted 
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jomices, a gloom deeper and deeper seemed 
to gather in proportion as time advanced. 
Our home was surrounded by a little park, 
where wavy land covered in its valelets with 
the softest grass, slept at the feet of broad- 
branched oaks and ash that threw the sha- 
dows of their arms jipon the meadows ; and, 
in the sunniest day, made shelter for us when 
we wandered about. A diminutive wood, a 
copse, and a young plantation skirted my 
aunt*s domain, and to the rear of the house 
ran a large garden. In front, narrow win- 
dows, the lower ones with sills near the 
ground, pierced the broad face of the man- 
sion, and overlooked a gravelled terrace edged 
with broad flags, and communicating with a 
lawn covered with parterres of flowers, rhodo- 
dendrons, laurels, small larch, and firs. 

But my favourite resort was a spot not yet 
mentioned. To the right, approaching our 
home from the front, was an avenue of lin- 
dens which no one loved because it was on 
the side which in the evening was duU ; and 
where only a few rays of the setting sun 
rested, throwing the shadows of the firs across 
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vnj feet. But to me it was a sweet spot, for 
afar from beneath tlie linden shade I com- 
manded treasures of beauty and sounds of joy. 
Towards the end of the avenue was a little 
knoll, upon whose crest waved a group of 
firs, tall and dark, with their branches turning; 
all to one point, as though they yearned 
simultaneously for some spot they could not 
reach ; and day by day, — ^night by night, — 
mourned their sprrow. But I, who knew 
why the branches turned away thus, loved 
them for it the more. The swift sea-brees^ 
that reached our retreat forced the current of 
the foliage to accompany its onward progress, 
ajid there was, no matter how slight the wind, 
a continual murmur, rustling, wailing, and 
sighing, in that knoll of firs, which came to 
me like the voice of the ocean. No group 
of tuees yield that peculiar sound beside the 
firs. Even in the evenings their near proxi-- 
mity one to another gave forth a low brushing 
that formed itself into a prolonged rustle. 

As I paced up and do wu my hidden ayenue, 
a^nd saw sunset aft^r sm^t pass like visions 
of beauty fropi off the sky, I withdrew my- 
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self from the world for a brief space, and 
communed only with my thoughts, walking, 
as those do that have a secret in their heart, 
with slow and measured steps, to and fro, 
thinking over, but fearing almost to look into, 
the future ; and continually heaping upon my^ 
self reproaches, and wounding my heart with 
never-ceasing blame. 

lola often came to me in the evening, and 
when she perceived I wished to be silent, 
trod softly as I trod, looked up now and then 
into my face, stole her little hand within 
mine, locked it fast, shook the bright tendrils 
of her hair, remaining all silent, like music 
hushed, until weary in her buoyant heart of 
this monotony of thought which she could not 
understand. I saw her eyes wandering away 
as if her soul were panting for freedom, sound, 
and motion. 

Then, with a self-reproach, I smiled upon, 
talked to her, asked after her pets, caressed 
her with the love of a mother; and, re- 
awakening her delight in a moment, forgot 
my thoughts, position, and fears ; and, becom- 
ing a child myself, wandered with that inno- 
I 
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cent and loving girl over the broad lawn, 
the flower-spangled meadows, sought the mar- 
gin of the brook, went with her to see her 
pony safely housed, to pat him <hi the neck, 
to tease old Neptune, let him loose from hi$ 
chain, and coax him into gambols on the 
lawn, where the great dog that had played 
with me in former years with roughness and 
careless delight, now seemed all gentleness 
by the side of the fragile being whose in- 
firmity he seemed to understand. Her slen* 
der form, so gracefiil while so small^ never 
struck me more by its perfection than when, 
with her shaggy friend crouching at her feet, 
or bounding around her, with all the playful- 
ness of her nature she now invited, now re* 
pelled his advances. To such a shrine as this 
it was impossible for me to bring the offering 
of my secret. The childish heart that beat 
only for joy, and seemed as if it would break 
if tuned to sorrow, had no room for thoughts 
that brought restless pain and unquiet nights. 
Besides, how assimilate the loud beating of a 
love like mine to the low and harmonious 
throbbing of affections such 83 she ^ater- 
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tained for all around her ; but which brought 
neither fear, nor pain, nor self-reproach? 
I left, therefore, the loving heart to its peace, 
to bask in ineffable innocence upon the golden 
sands of life, that pass from beneath our tread 
noiselessly and imperceptibly. 

But, although I knew it not, there was one 
that day by day watched me with a new and 
painful interest. The eyes of aunt Catherine, 
that we deemed so dim, were keen to search 
out the existence of sickness or sorrow ; and, 
although I for a long time deemed it a fancy 
of my own, her voice grew more and more 
tender, and her manner more affectionate. 
She sought to detain me near her when lola 
had gone into the park, she invited me to read 
aloud to her poetry and works of imagination, 
as if she deemed that in some evening, when 
the hush of nature, the twilight, the inspira- 
tion of the words I repeated, would work up 
my feelings into an outburst which would 
afford me relief. She had reasoned well ; but, 
if my sensations at times nearly overpowered 
me, I quickly stifled them, and strove to read 
with the same placid manner and tone. One 
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night we had been reading together thus, 
when I was surprised, in the midst of a pas- 
sage that made me thrill with the similarity 
of the feelings it described, to my own, by a 
hand being softly laid upon my arm. It was 
that of my aunt, who had risen from her seat, 
and had crept to my side. 

"My child," she said," you are not sufficiently 
experienced in the ways of the world to play 
your part so well, but that the eye of affec- 
tion, even though it be that of old age, can dis- 
cern there is in your heart some thought you 
hesitate to entrust to the keeping of another. 
She whispered rather than spoke her words. 
But will you not confide in me ? — have you 
ever found me backward to counsel, or harsh 
to condemn ? By keeping your little secret 
you magnify, perhaps, its importance : if, dear 
Aline, there be some little attachment on 
your mind, have faith in one who has loved 
also, who has suffered in the world— who has 
erred too much to condemn hastily." 

Who, that has made a thousand resolutions 
to keep a secret, that has hidden it from the 
cold eye of the indifferent, the prying of the 
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curious, has not known a moment when the 
low pleading of affection has destroyed the 
power of concealment, and awakened the 
noblest confidence? I suffered the volume 
to fall from my hands, buried my face in 
them, and wept as I had never wept during 
my life. My aunt spoke not for a few 
moments; she passed her arm roimd my 
neck, laid my head upon her bosom, and 
gently rocked me there, while she suffered 
the first burst of emotion to subside. 

" Dear, dear aunt," I at length exclaimed, 
^' I am very wicked." 

" Hush ! dear child, " she said calmly ; ** do 
not speak until this has passed — utter nothing 
rashly. If iny Aline will confide to me I will 
be her earthly judge ; and, if possible, restore 
peace to her heart." 

I looked up into that countenance, beauti- 
fied and rendered almost transparent by the 
goodness of her heart, and saw no traces of 
age, save those left by some new virtue 
it had added to the soft features. Dim eyes 
or wrinkles, what were they to the purity of 
soul that beamed from her every expression ? 
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'^ Aunt Catherine, I wiU tell you eyerything ; 
I know that you could never conoeive how 
wrongly I have acted, how ungratefully to 
you and every-one, and how much sorrow is 
in my heart on that account," 

^' Come and sit by me at the window, Aline, 
and fear not to trust me." 

It is by no means an easy thing for youth, 
with its enthusiasm, to unburden its beating 
bounding heart of its warm rich feelings, its 
sacred associations, its stored reminiscences 
of things so slight in themselves, as to 
awaken a smile in those that have not known 
what it is to build a love on trivial materials, 
to the cold clear reasoning of more mature 
persons. I had, therefore, a hundred hesi- 
tations and falterings, and tremblings before 
I could enter upon my narrative ; my cheeks 
blushed, and burnt, and turned pale and cold 
by turns as I began my story from the very 
first evening on which I had arrived at 
St. George's. How I told it — ^how I paused 
— ^how I hesitated, and now lingered over 
some portions, and strove to speak with 
rapid words of others, I will not trouble the 
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reader by describiDg ; but the evening remains 
with some others, stained upon my memory 
like a little episode in my life-— <5ompIete 
almost in itself. 

With die trees rustling without, the soft 
voice of lola singing in tie garden, her form 
passing hither and thitlier through the shrubs, 
the clematis beating, now and then, against 
the panes, the hour one of peace and thought ; 
I told my tale of love, to which aunt Ca- 
therine, not without a half-repressed smile, 
which, on that aged face, revealed a world of 
thought, listened in silence, until I approached 
near the denouement. Then a violent fear 
assailed me, and it was with difficulty that I 
related what had passed, especially as aunt 
Catherine breathed hard, laid down her work, 
and listened with trembling to the remainder. 
When I had paused on the last word, with 
my eyes cast down and my hands crossed on 
my lap, my hair floating down, concealing my 
countenance, I was surprised to hear no word 
or sound from my aunt ; and, looking up dis- 
covered that she lay perfectly insensible, pale, 
and motionless, back in the chair. 
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With a guilty heart, and a frame trembliDg 
with excess of fear» I wildly pulled at the 
bell, until servant after servant came throng- 
ing up the stairs, and surrounded the form 
they deemed dead, with their ill-regulated 
cries and lamentations, by which the untutored 
express their grief, until recalled from weep- 
ing and wringing my hands by alarm at her 
still motionless figure, I commanded them to 
convey her up stairs. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

The next morning, after a night, part of 
which I had spent at my aunt*s bedside, she 
sent for me. 

" My dear Aline," she said as I entered, 
'' come hither ; nay, do not tremble, I am 
about to utter no r^roaches; they have 
already been spoken by your own heart. I 
too have been much to blame in confiding 
you thus to the care of strangers, who could 
not conceive the value a father would set upon 
the treasure confided to me." 

"You to blame! No, no, dearest aunt! 
I 2 
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Take no reproach upon yourself — ^you have 
been more than a mother to me, and I ought 
to have consulted you." 

" And, I fear you forgot, Aline, to pray for 
counsel to a friend that never deserts us." 

And she pointed with her wan finger up- 
wards, and I hung my head in shame and 
self-accusation before her, 

"Had you consulted me, I should have 
spoken no unkind word — should have pro- 
nounced no harsh sentence— would only have 
asked you to defer a marriage, which is 
scarcely more than the betrothal I would 
have permitted. I know, child, only too 
well what the young heart feels. Listen, 
Aline, to a short and simple story. You see 
how old I am, that many a lonesome year has 
passed, one after one, from my solitary exist- 
ence, — ^for I have around me not a single 
relative or friend but you my two beloved 
children. Now, in my old age, people forget 
all I may have been. Look on me, and ima^ 
gine me a sportive girl such as our lola, full 
of bounding affections and joyousness of heart. 
I was an only girl, and I grew up, met one I 
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ever loved, and love now,^-eveii now, Aline, 
in my heart of hearts, his image lives still as 
fresh as the day when I gave him the affec- 
tion of my souL In death I shall murmur 
his name secretly and silently, the last earthly 
syllable to which I give utterance. My 
father learnt of my love, he was cold aij^d 
stem, he spoke no word, but harshly severed 
us. We had no farewell, no explanation ; I 
wept and knelt, but we never met. Sixty- 
eight years. Aline, have passed since then, 
day by day, dropping away, slowly and at 
times, perhaps, wearily, but the world saw 
me no more. Strict obedience I gave, but 
no love warmed my heart again. I mourned 
over my sorrow bitterly for awhile ; God com- 
forted and calmed me. Now and then came 
a thought of pain, a sigh and a secret tear ; 
especially when I heard that another looked 
into his soul for comfort, and another hand 
joined his in the weary pilgrimage of life. 
Then even this passed away ; and now I liken 
my dream to something beautiful in the dis- 
tance which I can never approach, but which 
I contemplate still as the only link between 
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old age and yoatii, like the rainbow tliat 
arches the sky and connects one horizon with 
the other. These things pass, Aline ; all sor- 
rows in a weU-regulated heart take their 
flight." 

^* But I could not have done as you did.** 

/^ Perhaps not ; but, dear child^ all this is 
useless: sit down and repeat to me your 
story, that I may know better how to act.** 

In spite of the calmness of her tone I 
heard stifled sighs and short ejaculations, as I 
proceeded. 

" Does St. Gteorge know your story?'* 

'^Oh no! no one must know it besides 
you." 

An expression of pain passed over her 
countenance. 

" Nay, Aline, there is but one course open 
to you : you must retire to solitude, and strive 
to prepare your heart to make a full and un- 
reserved confession to your father. He has 
many plans to develope ; among the chief of 
which is, on his return to England, to see 
you married to some one worthy of you in 
birth and station. You must break the news 
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to him by letters. He has suffered much, 
and must not endure more pain than is ne- 
cessary. Take my advice, my child, and con- 
fide in him: a father's anger will not en. 
dure long with one who loves so much," 

His position recalled the death of my mo- 
ther ; and my feeUngs were only abeady too 
prone to yield. One t^ider memory insen- 
sibly awakened another; and the hour that 
followed was one devoted to sorrow, in which 
my aunt urged me to seek consolation, where 
alone she had found it, in prayer and de- 
votion. 

The tide of events shall pause one moment, 
and it shall be consecrated to lola, lest I be 
oppressed with the thought, that amongst the 
pulsations and thrillings of my own heart I 
have selfishly forgotten a ray of light that 
quivers like a golden line through my life. 

In the course of time and existence have 
we never seen things of beauty that are looked 
upon a moment, and then forgotten ? 

A flower floating down the gilded ripples of 
a stream to the dark bed of the ocean, a rose 
blooming alone at the close of summer, strewn 
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before the momiiig, a single green leaf in an 
autumn tree, a drop of dew in a sheltered 
flower, a patch of sunshine on a dark sky, a 
snowHirop trembling over the chill frozen bed 
that surrounds it, a hill wreathed with a 
golden fillet in the dawn, a mother watching 
her sleeping infant, a bird feeding its young ? 

We see them to-day, and forget them to- 
morrow. 

Sounds of harmony that are hushed fade 
softly from around us dying in faint echoes, 
so the voices of loved ones pass away ; but 
low faint vibrations still float upon the air, 
rippled into motion by their words. 

lola was music; how often in the early 
mom have I bent over her to watch the 
waking of those eyes that opened only to 
smile, and an innocence like that of a child. 
Yot time was passing, and new nests of 
thought were building each day in her heart. 
If I could have envied any one or thing so 
beautiful as my sister, I should have envied 
her guileless morning thoughts, her perfect 
faith, her light waking, her simple sincere 
devotions, and sweet throbbings of her inno- 
cent heart! 
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My heart was like the setting sun that 
smiles with rich coloured memories on its 
bosom — hers like the young dawn, eagerly 
standing on the crest of the hills to catch the 
first glimpse of the coming day. 

lola and myself loved more than ever sisters 
commonly love. She fluttered like a bird 
round my path, enlivening the moments of 
darkness that come to those that suffer ; but 
there was a mingled sadness and joy in the 
affection with which I gazed on my fragile 
companion, as growing in years she became 
even more spiritualised, as it were, in my eyes. 
Childhood's fainter charm was nothing to the 
grace and sweetness of her delicate form at 
this period, verging rapidly to the utmost 
development her mignonne figure would ever 
know. 

Fair, so fair that the veins faintly swept 
in lines of blue across her brow, with a 
glittering shower of curls, and a slight and 
perfect figure— had it not been for the accident 
that rendered her steps so uncertain and hesi- 
tating. She never, however, required any 
support, * save from my arm when she had 
walked too far. 
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Her soul was expanding intoamore perfect 
comprehension of what was passing aronnd 
her, yet we never sought to do more than 
store her mind with impressions of beanly, 
with regulated and essmitial knowledge. All 
the rest we gladly left to nature, seeing tliat 
of itself her comprehension ever moulded itself 
readily, that of her quiet apprehension, her 
soft and gentle investigation, her calm reverie, 
there sprang so much sweetness, intelligence, 
candour, and simplicity. 

lola was intended to adorn — ^not instruct 
the world, to cheer the darkness of life with 
the melody of her happiness. 

She loved the world; not the world of 
society, gaieties, dissipation — she knew them 
not; but she loved the world of thought, 
of nature, of beauty. She looked with 
rapture on all creation— -on skies, on sunset, 
on wood, on meadow, on stream, on hill, on 
tree or shrub or flower. All spoke to her 
heart, and she loved them. 

" This is a beautiful world,** she said one 
evening, gazing forth upon the landscape; 
" how can any one be unhappy in it, how can 
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any one fail to be contented? Perhaps it 
is because I am such a child, Aline ; but it 
seems to me that there is nothing wanting to 
make us happy, but to be good." 

^' But, dearest, there are many that suffer 
in this world, and not through their own 
faults." 

" They will be happier then in Heaven, for 
Christ tells us so." 

" Yes, love, you are right ; earthly suffer- 
ing should chasten us, and we should all see 
in it the hand of God. No one can pass 
through Ufe without some sorrow." 

• " Why am I so happy ? I feel all day gay 
and joyfal ! I look all round, and see that 
God has given me everything I wish for." 

"May you never feel otherwise, loveliest 
lola! that little heart was not formed to 
sorrow." 

" And yet," she said, softly, and looking up 
into my face, with tears half dimning the 
violet eye, **I weep sometimes when I am 
alone, that we have no mother as other chil- 
dren have ; but I cannot call that sorrow, for 
I know she is in heaven, and something tells 
me that I shall surely meet her there." 
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I kissed the dew-drops from her ^es, and 
pressed her to my heart. I have often 
thought of the simple words she uttered om 
that evening, not without a sigh still for ihe 
sweetness of that hour when^ in the calm 
moonlight, lola stood with me at the window, 
gazed with me on the trembling shadowy 
landscape, on the silver waters of the starlit 
lake, on the fluttering leaves of the moon- 
crested trees, on the light-opened avenues of 
the wood, on the wavy line of hills, and lis- 
tened vnth me to the low, distant, hushed 
wail of the ocean, as it gushed up the valley 
in the stillness of that beautiful night. 

Time moved on and brought its changes in 
our circle. 

My father wrote to say that, as soon as ' 
circumstances should permit him, he intended 
to return to England ; for, by one *of those 
fortuitous combinations of events, he had suc- 
ceeded to the title of Lord Malvern; being 
the only living descendant, and that a distant 
one. 

The estate was a good property in itself, 
and would be rendered better, were the slight- 
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est care bestowed upon it. The old Lord 
Malvern was a perfect recluse, caring little 
for the fate of his beautiful estate, since he 
knew that at his death it would pass almost 
into stranger hands. 

This fact, however, interested me little at 
that time. I had heard, for three years, no 
news of Vaughan, — not a line to tell me of 
his safety. Doubts of this, mingled with the 
approaching necessity there was for a revela- 
tion to my father, rendered me more and 
more dispirited. 

The days, hours, minutes, at that period, 
stand before me in a clear and distinct view. 

With every one in their flight I can see 
associated, even at this lapse of time, the 
strange feelings that beset me then. 

I could draw no picture of my father ; I 
had no conception of the face that was to 
gaze upon us, whether cold or affectionate, 
stem or gentle. 

One day, in my reflections, I justified all I 
had done as what others similarly situated 
would have done also. I repeated to myself 
a hundred arguments about the wrong of 
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forcing children to act in opposition to their 
own wishes ; and refreshed myself with the 
consolation that, come what would, I was 
married to him, and that no one could take 
me from him when he came to claim me. 

Thus one day I argued. 

Then thoughts more in unison with my 
character, trembling foars, and sorrow at 
causing my fother pain, and regrets that it 
was a pain I could not efface, humbled me to 
tears and silent sufferings which no eye but 
mine could conceiye. 

My aunt neyer alluded, unless I did, to my 
position. No reproach ever passed my lips. 
She hovered round me like a guardian angel, 
but a silent one unless spoken to ; then, pene- 
trating my heart, she saw the feelings which 
beset me in that hour, soothing me in my 
keenest moments of self-chastisement, and 
inspiring me with hopes that all would pass 
and end happily. 

I longed for a promise from her that she 
would be silent; but no such words pa^ssed 
her lips, for she felt it to be a duty to be ful- 
filled, and repeatedly urged me to that which 
I as sedulously avoided doing. 
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Death, however, soon closed the lips I 
loved and feared. 

Towards the autumn I perceived a change 
in my aunt, which presented itself under no 
alarming aspect to my unpractised eye ; but 
I could not tell the rapid process by which 
illness manifests itself in the declining years 
of life. 

We scarcely may be said to have seen the 
approaches of her decay : we had been so ac- 
customed to her voice, to the slow and stately 
gliding of her form through the room, to the 
shadow falling almost ever in one place, to 
the arm-chair filled by her alone, to the sound 
of her tremulous but sweet tones, to the 
superintendence she exercised over the house, 
to the arrangement of our comfort, and, above 
all, to her counsels and the atmosphere of 
kindness she diffused around, that we did 
not sufficiently note that her step, grew a little 
more slow, her voice more low, each day. 

I fear I was too intent upon my own 
thoughts to heed, as I should have done, these 
changes, which came nevertheless, and grew 
more and more marked, until, one morning. 
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her yacant place told that she now considered 
herself in reality ill. 

All was now active anxiety. — ^A physician 
was sent for, and the respect and love cherish- 
ed towards my aged aunt» was shown in those 
quiet but sincere tokens of consideration, 
which the heart prompts in all classes alike. 
Every sound that might disturb her was 
quieted; the motion of the great clock that 
struck the alarum stopped— doors were 
opened and shut noiselessly — ^people moved 
up and down the stairs with low stealthy 
footsteps — the great bell was muffled — the 
house-dog removed to the lodge at the park- 
gate ; everything that could break the still- 
ness was thought of, as it were, in a moment. 

The progress of her illness was rapid ; but, 
as it seemed by her serene and quiet coun- 
tenance, painless. She seldom spoke to the 
watchers around her couch, but smiled con- 
stantly ; and those smiles on her pale face, were 
like the rays of a winter-sun on a field of snow 
— so cheering even amid the coldness of the 
hour. 

The idea of her death never dawned dis- 
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tinctly upon our minds, although we feared 
it at times, knowing her extreme old age. 

That evening she seemed so much better, 
that, according to her request, lola and my- 
self stole to take some rest, leaving the nurse 
to watch her. 

I could not, however, sleep, there was dull- 
ness in my every sensation,, and strange 
sounds fluttered without, as of birds flapping 
their wings. Now and then a wild screech, 
told that the bird of night was watching from 
his wild retreat ; and, with the first line of 
grey that streaked the sky, I glided softly to 
my aunt's room, and found the nurse asleep 
in her chair, a candle dying in its socket, 
the lamp burning low, and a deep silence 
reigning. 

I approached on tiptoe, bent over the bed ; 
and there, as if asleep, death had stolen in the 
night over the features, and left them rigid 
but calm as an infant's. 

We all know, too well, the grief of such 
hours ; but, it seems to me, that the sounds 
of sorrow should be muffled; the lamenta- 
tions around a death-bed were not meant for 
the ears of others. 
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I cannot linger upon the dull echoes of a 
time which caused a stagnation in our house- 
hold — when a sudden check is given to joy, 
love, life« occupation, thought, and feeling. 

I shrink from drawing fit)m their urn, the 
sacred ashes of memories which hang around 
the closing scene of life. 

lola and myself sorrowed deeply but in 
secret. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It is no proof of want of affection for my 
aunt that I do not dwell upon the long and 
solitary evenings, or moments, when entering 
her sitting-room, almost expecting to hear 
her voice, I found her chair vacant of advice 
and counsel needed — of walks taken without 
her — of hours rendered unoccupied by the 
absence of duties I had performed for her — 
of conversations spoken in the hush of twi- 
light, when she was our theme. Had she 
lived I could have interested my reader by 
her loving acts, her goodness; but, having 

K 
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died, she must be to them no more than one 
of the multitude who pass every hour away. 

It is for this reason, therefore, that I hurry 
forward, as youth ever does, to happier hours. 
I had sent for Miss Dunmore, and begged 
her to come and reside with us ; until that 
time lola and myself passed a secluded life. 
I was twenty in the spring on which our 
father was to come, and my sister sixteen. 

Not one perhaps but has felt what the sen- 
sation is of meeting, after long expectancy, 
with those we love. It is one of the few 
things that in this world equals the play — ^the 
pleasure of anticipation, — the consciousness 
of being in one another's presence, of glance 
meeting glance, of smile meeting smile, one 
of the sweetest in the world. 

lola and myself were up with the dawn, 
overlooking every preparation for the arrival 
of a father, separated from us since our early 
childhood. We knew, at length, the day on 
which we were to expert him ; but, when it 
came, we also knew that he could not come 
before evening, and every hour was one pro- 
longed to endless duration. 
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All expectancy, however, must have an 
end ; every hour, whether of sorrow or joy, 
comes and passes swiftly away ; so at length, 
when the noise of carriage-wheels sounded 
on the smooth road, and our impatient hearts 
throbbed wildly ; and, in a few moments more, 
both were convulsively pressed to our father's 
bosom, everything seemed unreal, not what 
we expected. A father whom we have known 
familiarly and loved, who is absent for a little 
while, may be welcomed with caresses and 
endearments, with familiar words and sounds; 
but to one whose very features were strange, 
whose voice was unknown, how could we do 
other than smile upon him with a half-shy 
gladness, a happiness we knew not how to 
express, and reply to his questions hesitatingly. 

The first moments that really opened our 
confidence, were when we spoke of our aunt : 
then, bound by a common love to her whom 
every one had loved, we all three spoke freely 
but soffly ; and gradually the little ice of re- 
serve melted, and we became as free and con- 
versible as if we had known our father all our 
lives. 
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I could not help looking, with something of 
admiration upon the youthful face into which 
I was to gaze with the respect of a daughter. 
His feelings still young and fresh, his disposi- 
tion gentle and kind, his life one of regularity 
and domesticity, he had only a gaze of sorrow 
in his hazel eyes that softened, without de- 
tracting from the beauty of his countenance. 
His height was about six feet, his figure in 
harmony, his hair without a trace of gr^, 
and eyes that charmed you by their repose. 
The affectionate heart that won him so many 
friends spoke in the smile that reminded me 
of lola in her brightest moods. 

I scarcely know how to write my father 
down as Lord Malvern: but such he now 
was ; and the dignity, ease, and graceful firm- 
ness of his manner well fitted him for his 
new position. We were that evening made 
the confidants of all his plans. He had re- 
tamed with enormous wealth which had ac- 
cumulated abroad by the perfectly quiet life 
he had led, and he now proposed that, for a little 
while, we should remain in my aunt's pro- 
perty, which belonged now to me according to 
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her will, until the old house, which was said 
to be in a very dilapidated state, was repaired 
and the estate put in order. We were per- 
fectly content to coincide with these plans, and 
our father was pleased with our ready acqui- 
escence, for he knew not what schemes of 
grandeur might have dazzled our imagination 
by his accession to the title. Having lived 
in such repose, having become attached to 
pleasures which were simple and peaceful, 
and satisfied with enjoyments derived from 
ourselves and from nature, we were quite 
willing to continue our life. My father was 
charmed. He little knew how or why I 
loyed this peace and dreaded its invasion. 
My four years' probation had passed, and still 
no tidings of my husband came, but I had 
been so accustomed to his absence, that much 
as my heart would have welcomed him, 
I almost longed that he would not return 
until I became of age ; that, should my father's 
anger on the discovery of our marriage be 
relentless, I might still have my pretty little 
property at Lillydown to fall back upon, and 
the income that accompanied it. 
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Sometimes as I gazed upon the elegant figure 
of my father, and heard his gently expressed 
but fina opinion, a stronger feeling <^ dread 
overwhelmed my heart His eleyated positioii 
too, damped my courage. True it is that, as 
related to the highest families of the kingdom, 
as descended from an hcmourable house, in 
any case my marriage with a poor, un* 
known, and unfriended naval officer, without 
birth, station, or fortune, would have been 
looked upon as something not to be dreamt 
of; still less then, as Lord Malyem, could 
my father entertain the idea. 

So, day by day the burden of my secret 
grew heavier, and my revelation more hard to 
make, — ^besides listening to his plans how we 
were to go to * London, to mix in society, to 
win noble alliances. I could not pain him by 
letting him know that his favourite, which I 
soon discovered myself to be, was already 
bestowed on Vaughan. Sometimes, in moments 
like this, I wished I had never known love. 
And four years of absence and reflection, of 
new thoughts, of solitude, of meditation had 
ripened the powers of my mind ; but what did 
they for my heart ? 
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Had I never quitted his side, I feel thht I 
should hare loved him with that same girlish 
love, i^ould have grown with him into maturer 
feelings, and asked no other fate. But, al- 
though at times a question would arise in mj 
heart, I still was bound to him by the sweet- 
est associations. 

I can date, however, the c^ommenoement 
of a disturbing influence from the moment 
of my father s arrival. Whether my heart 
only required this tiny stone to be cast into 
its waters to trouble it, I know not, but the 
circles came and enlarged. It may have been 
the feeling of dread mingled with my affec* 
tion that caused the struggle of passion in 
my heart. 

My father told us one morning that a 
young friend of his was coming to pass a 
week or two with us, and he smiled with 
so much meaning upon me as he said this 
that I was filled with uneasiness. lola en* 
quired his name. 

" He is the Honble. Capt. Herbert Hazel- 
forth, my dear, the youngest son of Lord 
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"Oh! never mind his fether," said she, 
with a playful affectation of tyranny over her 
father she had at once assumed—" I dcm't 
want to hear that, but this Captain is he a 
pleasant agreeable man like you are ? " 

" Why," answered my father, laughing, 
he is many years younger in the first place ; 
but you shall see him, and judge for your- 
self." 

In another minute, lola had forgotten his 
existence, and was talking to her canary-bird, 
and scolding him for not singing; and then 
with her little hesitating steps carried the 
cage to hang it on a rose-bush. 

" Poor child," said my father, " how lovely 
she would be were it not for her lameness." 

"We love her the more for it," I said; '*it 
is a ceaseless claim upon our affection, and 
she bears it with so much sweetness and 
patience that we cannot but admire her 
even for her endurance." 

" She is sixteen, and still so childlike, so 
simple," said my father. " She reminds me 
in her character and disposition of your 
mother, and seems like her born only for the 
sunshine," 
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And he remained silent watchiiig the slight 
figure of what we still called a child, flitting 
between the dark trees with her white dress 
and golden hair, making light where the 
foliage was dense, and the walks all shadow. 

It was agreed that Miss Dunmore, who 
was an addition to our circle, should reniidn 
with us to superintend the household^ and b^ 
our companion. 

It was with a feeling of pride I saw that 
my father that evening intiDduced me to Cap- 
tain Hazelforth as his eldest daughter. We 
were standing on the lawn, conversing, when 
the traveller arrived, 

" Where is lola ? " cried my father. 

"She is somewhere about the park," I 
replied, smiling ; " I know her haunts, and 
will soon find her." 

*' Herbert, come if you are not fatigued — 
let us all go and seek her. It will be an 
opportunity for showing you our grounds." 

My father gave me his arm, and the Cap- 
tain, who appeared about thirty years of age, 
walked on the other side. We are all apt to 
form expectations of the person we are about 
K 2 
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to meet, and I was especially prone to this. 
Whenever I was to meet anj fresh aoqaaint-' 
ance, my mind was occupied in sketching*' 
what he or she would be like, and it is almost 
needless to say was frequently disappointed. 

Herbert Hazelforth was about the middQe 
height, with a good figure, and a countenance' 
that no one could fail to call handsome, since' 
it possessed the attribute which imparts attrac** 
tiveness to the whole. His mouth was, what 
is rarely possessed by man, arched, and small, 
though full; and his eyes, shaded by daiic- 
lashes, were bright and calm. The face was' 
in general pale, and wore a subdued expres- 
sion that spoke of the existence of past feelings 
which were buried from the eye of the world. 
He was one of those persons who suddenly stand 
before us, interesting us at once, but whose 
backward career is wrapped in quiet mystery. 
We love them as they are in the present, and 
feel a strange interest awakened in them by 
the very fact that they are not everlastingly 
disclosing their hearts to every one. 

As soon as I had been introduced, had 
momentarily looked into his clear dark eyes. 
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had pressed his hand, had smiled the in general 
hollow smile of a first introduction, had heard 
the low, soft, but still manly tones of his 
voice, I felt that instinctive confidence in 
him which my own nature awakened, and 
which was one of those, that during a long 
and familiar acquaintance, a close and dear 
friendship, was never shaken. I had never a 
doubt of Herbert Hazelforth. He was too 
frank, too open, too afiectionate, ever to 
permit those who knew him to do so. True it 
was, that there were moments in the progress 
of time when a little shadow fell, as it were, 
almost imperceptibly between us ; but they 
arose more from my own sensibility than froni 
any fault of his. Having never had a brother, 
and only capable of conceiving in imagination 
the immeasuriable depth and sweetness of that 
tie at once so sacred, and so pure, so free, so 
boundless, and so enduring, by the intimacy 
into which I was cast by accident with 
Herbert, I learnt to feel for him as a sister, 
and to confide to him, in progress of time, 
thoughts I had no one else to share. 

In that brief walk we conversed without 
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cmbamsaiient cm m j part. I Mt I was with 
a friend^ and acted iqpon m j impulses. We 
wandered towards dielmM>k, whore, seated on 
the soft sward, I e^qiected to find lola in one 
of her &Toiirite nooks. There was npon the 
artificial bank of the stream a place where 
<mly the breadth <^ a foot-path allowed a 
passage to a small ddl, shdtered by imitative 
rocks, and covered over-head with a projec- 
ting cave of trelUs-work, over which straggled 
creepers <^ various shades and hues; some 
dicMigating themselves down in fringes, others 
more timid retreating suddenly in festoons 
back to th^ support. Here, where the 
brooklet is tossed down a diminutive cascade, 
and splashed its spray upon crowds of flowers, 
placed on its bank, where the shadows c^ 
chesnut trees threw sombre twilight down 
into the glade, where the stream wandered 
after quitting the steep but short descent from 
the opposite banks, we saw, seated in this 
fairy recess, our little favourite with a bunch 
of flowers at her feet, her guitar on her knee, 
and old Neptune sitting in calm dignity by 
her side. She had paused in her own music 
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to listen to some strain which a bird over- 
head was mournfully sighing out to the twi- 
light. Her head was thrown back, and rested 
against the top of the low rustic seat, and her 
hair, all wave and light, floated around like 
golden tendrils. 

Captain Hazelforth absolutely started. 
When hearing our voices, she rose, shook her 
curls, smiled and came with guitar and flowers, 
followed by Neptune, across the iron-bridge, 
assisting herself over by means of the fragile 
railing. 

Herbert Hazelforth sprang forward to aid 
her, and she quietly yielded up to him her 
guitar and flowers witili so much artless grace 
and innocence of manner, that not all the 
polish of the more refined society could have 
bestowed. I saw that he felt for our pet 
child the same compassionate tenderness that 
all those did who beheld that beautiful flower^ 
weakened in its growth. 

We strolled back quietly ; only our walk 
was enlivened by the music of lola's voice, as 
she told us how she had passed her time — 
watching the stream, the fleecy clouds, inha- 
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ling the perfume of the flowers, and listening 
to the song of the birds. 

Because we loved her as a child, thought 
of her as a child, caressed her as a child, we 
all forgot that the time must, and perhaps 
had come, when her heart would be ciqmble 
of receiving new impressions. 

It was that very ev^ng I discovered that 
I did not with all my affection quite under- 
stand the powers of her mind ; which, like 
the bud long closed by a late spring, expands 
at the first warm sunshine into life and beauty. 

Captain Hazelforth was singing witii me, 
and I was pleased at discovering his voice 
was in perfect keeping with the character I had 
in our brief acquaintance given him. What 
gave the peculiar fascination to his liquid 
notes, I knew not, unless it was those occa- 
sional bursts of melancholy sweetness, fraught 
with a world of feeling ; but, certain it is that, 
although I have heard richer and more power- 
ful voices, I have heard none that accommo- 
dated themselves so truly to the pulsations of 
my heart, that spoke its feelings as it were so 
well. There are voices in the world that exert 
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this power, that seem to fascinate you, as if 
in spite of yourself^ and Herbert's was one of 
these. Perhaps in the romance of my heart I 
bestowed reality on what may have been only 
an accommodation of the feelings of the singer 
to the words of the song ; but to this convic- 
tion, however real it may have been, I never 
yielded. I fancied when he sang, long buried 
memories came with the harmony of the 
words he repeated, that his soul lived again 
briefly in imaginary joys which had vanished 
from the world of reality ; and as this eluci- 
dation of the charm of his voice pleased me 
better than any other, to that I clung. Per- 
haps it was because it is rare to find a man 
throw so much feeling into what he sang 
that carried the thrill of delight, vrith which 
again and again I listened to the voice of 
Herbert Hazelforth. When I looked round 
to catch the silent approbation of Iola*s eye, 
I found she had gone, so I went to seek herj 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I HAVE forgotten to mention that lola had a 
little room which was called peculiarly her own, 
and which my father had once in jest named 
" Sunshine Point ;" and so ever after it was 
called. It was a neat bow-windowed room 
leading out into the lawn by a glass-door, and 
overlooking the park and the wood, behind 
which the sun set. The rose-coloured paper 
cast a faint blush by day upon everything, 
many adornments were there, but exquisite 
in their taste and choice — nothing too large 
for the room, or gaudy was there. Its small 
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and fragile furniture was all in harmony with 
the spirit that had called this lovely nest 
around her. Vases rare and delicate, crys- 
tal and china peeped forth here and there, 
flowers in pots were placed in front of narrow 
mirrors that gave a second reflex of the 
beauty they looked on. There was a harp, a 
guitar thrown on a little couch ; there was a 
bird imprisoned only in her cage by night ; 
there were paintings reflecting in their frames 
long lines of light, and all this was illumed by 
a lamp that shed a soft dim light upon every 
^ing, and revealed their beauty only in part. 
This spot contained all for which her spirit 
had hitherto longed. Innocence and sim- 
plicity were perceptible in the books and 
adornments she had gathered around her. 

That room exists still, like a temple whose 
sacred fire has been quenched. Every mate- 
rial thing stands a voiceless mourner over the 
past. The harp that flings no sound to the 
summer breeze, the books whose pages are 
unread, all, even to the stool whereon her 
foot rested, are there ; no rude hand has been 
permitted to brush away the traces that her 
beautiful spirit has left. 
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We have stood on the direshold of *' Saor 
shine Pointy have looked on each tieasnre 
it contained, as if to recall the lovely one that 
fled, and makes ns ask, as we gaze. Where 
is the sunshine that bathed it all in beauly? 

There she sat on that evening when I 
entered and found her rapt in an excess of 
emotion that all but made me weep. Music 
always hushed the wild notes of her joy to 
sadness ; but I had never seen her like this 
before. 

" Why, lola, dearest, what are you doing 
all alone ? ** 

" Thinking,*' she said, quite seriously. 

"Of what?" 

*' I hardly know myself." 

" Of the handsome Captain that has been 
singing so sweetly ?" 

She blushed. 

*' No, not of him, exactly ; I was thinking 
of his singing." 

" It is very poor, is it not?" 

" Oh, Aline, you are only jesting ; his voice 
is the most beautiful I ever heard." 

" It is not his voice that is so rich, sister, 
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dearest ; but shall I tell you vrhj you think 
so highly of it?" 

" Yes, do." 

"Because it is so full of feeling. Some 
people would smile at you for liking it so 
well; for instance, I asked Miss Dunmore 
what she thought of it. 

" * It's a good voice, but wants cultivation.' " 

" Oh, she has no taste," said lola. 

" Yes, dear child, she has ; but I confess I^ 
like you, was disappointed in her reply, be- 
cause we two silly girls admire too raptu- 
rously what owes, perhaps, a portion of its 
charm to sweetness and feeling." 

" Alifle," said lola, with a little solemn air 
she seldom put on, "I would rather hear 
Captain Hazelforth sing than any one in the 
world." 

Poor little child, I thought, as I pressed 
her head to my bosom, you scarcely know 
what it is, or why you admire these songs. 
I fear other impressions have stolen into that 
heart, as ready to reciprocate friendship and 
tenderness as a summer sky the sunset. We 
retired to our room, when calm and happy 
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slumber came to us as we lay circled with each 
other's arms, loving as sisters ever should, 
deeply and in all sincerity. 

There come calms at times upon our do- 
mestic horizon which are pleasant from their 
perfect monotony and sameness of occupation. 
So it was during the time that ensued upon 
the arrival of Herbert Hazelforth. I had 
resolved, as far as possible, to banish the habit 
of thinking, since it revived nothing but im- 
pressions of pain ; and gave myself up, unre- 
servedly, to little pleasures and occupations 
that came of their own accord. I was 
thrown much into the society of my father, and 
between us there arose that mutual cc^fidence 
which, on his side, was perfect, and on mine 
also, except in the one great secret of my life. 
I saw every prospect, it seemed of an ap- 
proaching crisis in affairs ; for one night, after 
musing a little while and gazing on the 
ground, with that abstractedness which a 
thought working in the brain imparts to a 
man, he said : — 

"Well, Aline, and what do you think oi 
our friend Hazelforth ? " 
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" Do you want a detailed account of my 
impressions," I replied, laughing with an ease 
which a heart unoccupied with the person of 
whom it speaks, and which should have suf- 
ficed him, " or a brief and succinct one ? " 

" Both : the brief one first." 

" Well then, I like him extremely." 

" Have you conversed much with him ?" 

" Yes ; and I find him to be well read, a 
polished conversationalist, highly intellectual : 
but you should, if you want a character of the 
Captain, ask lola." 

" Why so ? " he said. 

'' Because, do you not see that he has in- 
sensibly become her companion, that it is to 
her he seems to devote all his attention ?" 

"I should hardly wish that, Aline," he 
replied in a serious tone of voice; and 
then, as if a new idea had struck him, he 
added, " But she is such a child : he treats 
her as such, and I know his generous heart 
well enough to perceive how he feels her 
claim to sympathy ; but he admires you." 

'^ The feeling is reciprocal," I replied. 

" Nay, but, dearest child," said my father. 
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" it is one of the deepest wishes of my heart 
that it should be so in earnest. I am far from 
being so worldly-minded as to teach my chil- 
dren to look for wealth and grandeur alone^ 
but I regard a man as being none the worse 
for possessing a few acres, an estate, and a 
probable succession to a title. I would have 
them, in their alliances, consult both. True 
it is that Herbert is but a younger brother ; 
his uncle, however, is exceedingly rich, and 
having no heir, has openly declared his inten-* 
tion of making his property over to Herbert. 
I have known him long, and have ever found 
him an honourable and most affectionate 
friend ; and, dearest Aline, do not blame your 
father, if he thought of you when he brought 
him here, and associated your name with his." 

" Father," I said, interrupting him with a 
low and trembling voice, " I do not think I 
could ever love Herbert Hazelforth as a 
husband." 

" My dear Aline," he said, passing his arm 
round my waist, " do not imagine me to be a 
harsh and austere father, who is about to 
force upon you compliance with his wishes ; 
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do not either be rash ; he knows not why I 
have invited him here ; therefore, dear child, 
come to me ever as a friend, and let no trace 
of fear ever enter your heart. There is time 
before you ! " 

Why, oh, why did I not fall upon his 
neck beneath the darkening shadows of that 
chesnut tree, and, in ike softness of that 
evening, in that moment of tenderness, when 
a father is ready to forgive everything to his 
child, did I not confess to him my weight of 
grief. I remember I paused at his side, 
looked up into his face, felt my heart throb 
wildly, my strength aroused for a moment, 
but some flash of fear withheld me ; and, in 
that instant of hesitation, the time passed, 
which, had it been used aright, would have 
spared me all the sorrow of my after life. 
This incident made me gloomy for some days : 
it had brought new fears to my heart that 
incessantly occupied me. 

The plans which fathers and mothers form for 
the future settlement of their children, rarely 
turn out exactly as they conceived them. Thus^ 
much as my father wished to avoid an bSqc- 
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tion forming itself between Herbert and Ipla, 
it was, I foresaw, impossible to avoid it. 
They were inseparable companions, and the 
intimacy of an unoccupied life gave them in- 
cessant opportunities of meeting. He was 
soon perfectly familiar with all her cherished 
flowers and quiet haunts, entered into all her 
pursuits with the alacrity which a brother 
displays towards a favourite sister, devised 
improvements for her garden, increased the 
width of the cascade in the brooklet, by hol- 
lowing out the earth where it met the stream 
again, and lowering it level, he made a bower 
wherever she pointed out her loved resting 
places ; there were some that faced the sun, 
some sheltered from the noon-day heat, some 
facing the sunsets over the woods. And 
wherever he was lola stood near, watching 
the progress of his work ; sometimes reading 
to him, sometimes talking to him, sometimes 
singing, and sometimes scolding him in her 
playful manner. 

The sweetest flowers adorned Sunshine 
Point, while the dew was still sparkling upon 
them ; fresh books, poetry, and such gentle 
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narratives as she loved, were procured at her 
wish. 

Often have I come upon them and found 
lola seated on the mossy sward, Herbert 
devising some new scheme for the adornment 
of her garden, placing a rustic paling there, 
or a gate here, repeating meanwhile the 
words, which tell, — 

" And thus I won my Genievieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride/' 

What did all this mean, — ^if not love ? How 
could I gaze and not know it, who marked 
every change upon the cheek of lola, every 
flush that rose, every smile that came to 
her wreathed mouth ? 

Besides, had it not been for my father and 
Miss Dunmore, I should have no longer had 
a companion, for as surely as I chanced to 
engage Herbert in a conversation, something 
seemed all at once to disturb him, his replies 
became hurried, and long pauses occurred 
between each. Then out of consideration I 
became silent; and, after he had paced to 
I' 
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and fro from politeness, and at length escaped, 
I would look from the window, and perceive 
that far off amongst the trees, perhaps, a white 
shadow, as it were, fluttered; and I knew 
whither his thoughts had been straying. Fre-^ 
quentlj have I stood and watched them as 
they glanced now and then from between the 
trunks of oak, or ash, or linden ; the golden- 
rimmed leaves fluttering over-head, the har- 
mony of birds floating over the paths, the 
odoiu^ of rich flowers perfuming the air. I 
have seen them stand arm-in-arm between me 
and the sunlight, watching it vanishing from 
the sky ; and I have hoped no better fate for 
Tola, than that she should become the wife of 
one who would have loved her with the in- 
tensity of devotion awakened in hearts like 
his when their affection is once aroused. 

I remember them well one night as they stood 
side by side on a little eminence, her white 
dress fluttering in the breeze, and the colours 
of her hair mingling with the hues of the 
glorious sunset. Both seemed bathed in its 
glory. 
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lola, I feel assured, borrows Kttle of her 
loveliness from the creation of my mind. 
Such forms of beauty may be rare, but they 
have existed, though scarcely ever reaching old 
age — ^they perish in the zenith of their beauty, 
their virtues developed, as roses when they 
have unfolded the last leaf from their bosom, 
shed them in a night, scattering their leaves 
to. the <air, but difiusing a fragrance which 
clings around the faded leaf for ever. 

I quickly perceived, however, that this 
familiarity between Herbert and lola seemed 
rather to disappoint my father, and as if by 
interference he could turn his attention from 
her. to me, without intending the least un- 
kindness frequently took occasion to dis- 
turb those interviews which they had learn- 
ed to prize, to make a third at some 
accidental meeting, to wander without pur- 
pose in or about the house, engaging the Cap- 
tain in conversation, in talk and consultation 
about improvements he meditated upon the 
new estate. To this, at first, Herbert quietly 
succumbed ; but it was not long before the 
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object of all Hm seemed to strike Mm : for I 
noticed that, in speaking of lola, now, in pre- 
sence of others, a flush would mount to his 
otherwise pale face and a slight reserve crept 
into his manner. 

lola did not investigate the causes of these 
things : she felt that her companion was very 
often beyond her call when she most wanted 
him; and occupation after occupation was 
thrown aside with the exclamation, '^Oh, I 
must wait till Captain Hazelforth come." 
" When are you going to walk out ? " " When 
Herbert comes home;" and, "I must ask 
Herbert." If anything was wanted, " Her- 
bert wiU do it." If the wind, in the night, 
had blown down some support of the flowers,, 
or overturned some pot, it was, — ^* Herbert 
will put it right." 

Yet if any one had said to her, lola, you 
love this Herbert; she would have opened 
her large blue eyes, and smiled and, perhaps, 
blushed with surprise. 

One of the sweetest epochs in our lives, 
perhaps, is that when we are thrown into, 
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and delight in, another s society, listening to 
another's words, thinking over them in ab- 
sence, cherishing up their thoughts, before 
we know why all this is, and where it will all 
end. 



DEVERELL. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Our Kttle world was full of varied and 
strange impulses. We began to enter into 
that state when, having suddenly arrested 
ourselves in our frank career, no one cares to 
let his neighbour know what his thoughts are. 
Each member of the household felt there was 
some little spring of the machinery out of order; 
and no one was bold enough to examine for 
fear the mischief should be found to originate 
with themselves. In the domestic drama 
these eclipses occur. The truth very often is, 
that each one has formed his peculiar and 
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distinct anticipations upon the course of com- 
ing events, and, for a time trusts confidently 
to them. The moment of discovery comes,— 
a disturbance to each, which troubles the 
waters, and discolours them for awhile. 

lola never could be sad, but she was rest- 
less and unsettled whenever Herbert was 
absent. 

Captain Hazelforth was still cheerful, but 
more unsettled in his manner. 

My father, though far from angry at the 
course of events, was just sufficiently annoyed 
that I had not succeeded in captivating his 
friend to be a Kttle irritable at times, as 
people are when their plans are disarranged. 

Miss Dunmore was one of those persons 
that nothing can disturb. She was very quiet, 
loved best to be alone, and no one knew what 
she thought. 

In the midst of this state of things it was a 
happy relief to us all to be told that the estate 
next our own home was at last occupied by its 
owner, just returned from abroad ; and still a 
greater pleasure to discover that it was my 
old school-fellow, Camille, her brother and 
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mother the Dowager La^ Mansfidd, who 
had arrived. 

Impatient to renew mj acqnaintance, to 
recall old times, to see if she remembeted me, 
if she was the gentle Camille of other days, I 
begged my father to accoinpanj me to call 
upon them. 

What do people understand bj feelings 
which momentarily disturb our hearts before 
some event of good or evil, which stir our 
pulse with a sudden fear, or joj, or interest 
in some far distant friend, which awakens 
dread of the morrow, which depresses our 
thoughts before, in our minds, we have sha- 
dowed forth even the skeleton sketch of 
events. What are these things but presenti- 
ments which warn us of a futm-e ill or coming 
good. 

People are prone to be very sceptical on 
such points, because they cannot explain 
the sentiment ; or because, perhaps, they have 
not themselves experienced it. I do not pre- 
tend to elucidate the mystery. I only simply 
assert that, in the course of my life, no event 
of iin))ortance, no shadow of evil, no misfor- 
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tune has ever occurred to me, witHout that 
undefined sickness of the heart, enduring, 
perhaps, but a few moments^ coming over me 
^forehand, — ^it may be by a powerful sym- 
pathy with that 'Being who is framing the 
course of events connecteld with my fate. 

As our carriage swept up the broad avenue 
beneath the heavy foliage of the chestnut 
trees, and the dark branches of the oak, I 
gazed up into the depths of their green glades 
and recesses, and experienced an undefined 
tremor in my heart. I could not then tell 
whether it was of hope, of affection, of evil, 
or miseiy, they spoke; but the leaves flut- 
tered and murmured strange warnings to my 
already burdened mind. 

I gazed with a strange familiarity upon the 
scene around, as if it had visited me in dreams 
rong since; and I found myself asking a 
question whether or not I had never been 
there before. This has frequently occurred to 
me. I have dreamt of some nook, some 
winding of the valley, some point in a village; 
the remembrance has seemed to pass along 
with the dream ; but long after I have stood 
L 2 
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before the same landscape, and each featui^ 
has burst upon me as something I ha^e sees 
long ago, although in reality my eye had 
never rested upon it. 

But what to me were these woods, and paries, 
and noble trees, and broad lands ? The sun- 
shine and shade of my life slept upon the 
verdant meadows. 

If the reader be like myself^ he will gladly 
dispense with all detail of the little ceremonies 
and pauses which occur on meeting persons 
for the first time. Those early moments of 
acquaintance when we stand on the verge of 
ceremony, surveying each other, throwing 
out baits for first conversations, feeling for 
sjmipathetic chords, restraining half our smiles, 
and showing our mutual good breeding and 
politeness, are ever infinitely distasteful to me, 
and I often ask myself why cannot people in 
England be like others abroad, who, however 
shallow, surround you with an instantaneous 
atmosphere of familiar delight, which destroys 
all hesitation, reserve, and coldness. It is 
a very pleasant thing to meet in this cordial 
way ; as for the after friendship it depends on 
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both to cultivate it. Camilla I saw at a 
^ance was unchanged in her principal charac- 
teristic ; the tender ayes still beamed with the 
same gentleness that had rendered her So 
charming as a child. 

After an hour's desultory conversation, we 
became at ease with our neighbours. Lady 
Mansfield promised to be an entertaining and 
agreeable companion. She could talk, had 
travelled, seen a great deal of society, was 
lively, and to all appearance amiable. 

Her son, whom even then I could not 
regard without a feeling of interest, was by no 
means one to prepossess the general beholder 
at a glance. 

As we entered, he was leaning with his 
elbow resting on a white marble mantel-piece, 
perfectly motionless, and plunged in deep and 
silent thought. 

There was about him none of that easy 
lightness of form that some possess ; he was 
rather gentlemanly than handsome, and his 
exterior would have pronounced him to be a 
cold calm character ; but he was one of those 
that conceal within a host of warm feelings. 
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Curiously Plough, Horace and his mother 
had taken a charming ^illa near at hand, and 
here we were all united and retired in a 
pleasant circle, visiting and reciprocating 
Tisits, forgetting the future, the past em- 
balmed, and the present stretching around 
us. 
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It is with extreme reluctance that I am 
about to disturb all this peace, by relating the 
]m)gress of events. lola's seventeenth birth- 
day vras approaching, and my father proposed 
to celebrate the event by a ball, in order that 
we might make our appearance, before the 
more magnificent fdte he proposed giving on 
my coming of age ; and lola and myself were, 
for some days, busy in tiunking over the 
Mends we were to invite. 
> The Mansfields and Vemons were, of course, 
to be there ; Camilla and Horace bad never 
yet met, but would have an opportunity of 
doing so then. 

One morning, in Sunshine Point, lola and 
myself were busy in discussing the knotty 
point of invitations, when our father entered, 
and looked over the list. 

"Could you not invite your old school- 
fellow and friend, about whom you used to 
write to me so much ? " 

" What, St. George Deverell ? " 

** Ah, yes, that is the name : we have not 
too many young ladies." 

" Yes, — ^that is — I don't know," I answered. 
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colouring in so violent a manner that the 
eyes of Io]a and my father were fixed upon 
me in mute astonishment. 

" Do not ask her to come, Aline ; if you do 
not wish it to be so — I merely suggested it 
because I thought it would afibrd you plea- 
sure to invite her, as you once professed so 
much friendship for her, and you have not 
met for so many yeai's." 

" But it is so far," I said, scratching my 
pen to and fro on the paper without any par- 
ticular object. 

" Oh, she can stay here a little while ; I 
know Papa would not mind ; will you, dear 
Papa?" 

" Certainly not, lola, I should be delighted 
for you to have a fresh companion. However, 
Aline, do just as you like." 

Why I objected so strongly in secret against 
the presence of St. George in our household, 
was one of those unexplained mysteries of my 
heart, for which I had no obvious foundation. 
The friendship I had once entertained for her, 
had, in progress of years, suffered an insensible 
change, becatise she had failed in reaching 
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that high standard which her first smiles and 
magnificent beauty had made me accord her. 

Yet, strange to say, this unwillingness to 
meet her arose more from a secret dread of 
her: I felt assured that, in some way or 
another, time would disclose how she was 
connected with me and with my future fate ; 
and, after I had written my letter, sent it 
away, and striven to dispel all uneasy thoughts 
from my mind, nothing but an echo of one 
fact haunted my heart ; and it was the fact 
that St. George was coming to reside amongst 
us. 

I that had known a few moments of calm, 
that had rocked my own thoughts to sleep, 
was in an instant sent back into my surging 
fancy and wild thoughts, unsettled, vexed, and 
hurt. 

But repining was worse than useless; I 
could assign no justifiable cause for not de- 
siring her to come: I therefore spent the 
interval between the acceptance of my invita- 
tion and her daily expected arrival, in pre- 
paring and schooling my mind into, at all 
events, the appearance of calm. 
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Soon after this, sitting oyer our dessert one 
eyening, we saw a carriage driye up the broad 
ayenue, stop before the do<»-, and two ladies 
prepare to alight. 

"It is St. George/* I said, adyancing 
towards the hall to welcome her, but not 
before I heard my father say to Herbert, 
" What a magnificent woman ! '* 
lola, when we entered, was biting her little 
lips, as she always did when timidity at being 
introduced to strangers oyercame her, and 
pushed her chair nearer to Herbert. 
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Magnificent indeed was the only word 
which could convey any idea of the grace and 
perfection of that form that entered into our 
room, followed by the slender figure of her 
mother. I could not have believed that four 
years would have added so much to her ma- 
jestic loveliness. Her manner tco, towards 
her mother especially, seemed sofiened and 
subdued. She was all dignity and grace to 
my father ; to the Captain she was friendly ; 
to lola caressing and gentle. Our simple 
favourite's eyes followed her every movement, 
and were riveted with obvious admiration 
on her countenance. 

I was her friend, and treated as such out* 
wardly. She related with modest gentleness 
some anecdotes of her school-life, artfully 
intertwined her own praises, conveyed the 
notion of her own intellect and superiority, 
while affecting to laud me. 

Why did this web of polish, refinement, 
and seeming goodness, awaken nothing but 
distrust in my heart ? Four years had made 
me reflective, had matured my judgment, 
and I therefore knew St. George better, and 
liked her less. 
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Still there she was in our house, as our 
guest and my friend, and towards her it was 
necessary to affect^ if I did not feel, a warmth 
of manner and cordiality of speech. I doubted 
her words now, and had learned to suspect 
the truth of narratiYes that flowed from her 
lips, the sentiments she professed to cherish, 
the friendship she affected to feel, the enthu- 
siasm she put on. Towards me her manner 
was at times so affectionate and inviting that I 
blamed myself for my coldness of heart ; but 
before the day had passed, I caught some 
stray look or word which threw me back again 
into my former state of mind. 

Whether she suspected what my present 
feelings towards her were, or what awakened 
the strange look with which she regarded me, 
I cannot of course tell ; but certain it is that 
I have frequently left the room to avoid the 
searching gaze of mingled triumph, suspicion, 
and I fancied revenge that lurked there. 

Herbert, lola, and myself, appeared to 
agree marvellously upon the point. One night, 
being assembled in Sunshine Point, I asked 
lola how she liked St. Greorge. 
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" I hardly like to say," she replied, blush- 
ing, '' because she is your friend." 

" Yet still speak frankly, lola," I answered, 
smiling. 

" Well then, I don't quite like her. I am 
always afraid of her." 

Herbert laughed at this frank confession, 
and said, 

"Shall I tell you j^hat I think of her, 
lola?" 

" Yes, I should like you to say." 

" Well then, I positively dislike her more 
than any one I ever met in my life." 

" Captain," said I, holding up my finger 
in a deprecating manner, "you forget that 
she is my friend." 

"We three are one," he replied, laughing. 
" I would advise you to encourage frankness 
where it is to be had ; you will find but too 
little of it in the world." 

" But it is very wrong of you to say you 
dislike her so much," said lola gravely ; "she 
is very beautiful." 

'* As an angel," he replied. 

" And we have only known her a few days 
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*^ Better had we not known her/* he con- 
tinued proYokingl J. 

"You will end by falliug deeply in love 
with her," said I. 

*^ I expect so. Antipathy and love are two 
extremes, when they meet how brilliant is the 
encounter," 

" Nay, do not be too sure ; I saw you 
watching her very intently to-day at dinner ; 
and again, when we walked out." 

" Pray Aline, will you oblige me by show- 
ing me the register which you keep of my 
actions," 

*' No, but," said lola earnestly, " do teU 
me what you think of her." 

" Well, that she is a very beautiful woman, 
worldly, but clever ; her manner fascinating, 
her voice marvellously sweet; and I never 
knew any one who possessed the power of 
modulating it as she does, according to the 
moods she happens to be in." 

" I don't know what it is about her that 
sometimes pleases me so much, unless it be 
what you call a fascination ; but very often 
w^hen I don't wish to talk to her and listen 
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to her, I cannot help it ; so you, as Aline says, 
will some day listen to her and love her. Yes , 

it will be so." 

« 

And lola gathered herself up closer in her 
sofa-comer, became silent and dreamy, though 
she smiled still. 

I saw in Herbert's eye an expression which 
made me turn the conversation ; and, just at 
that moment St. Greorge passed the window 
leaning on my fathers arm; and they were 
smilmg upon each other. 

The day arrived on which Iola*s ffete was to 
come off. It was Herbert that had designed 
and presided over the decorations, had attend- 
ed to her minutest wish, had placed the 
flowers and lamps about the grounds, had 
festooned wreaths where she wished for them, 
had secretly advised her even about her dress, 
had, with his own hands, gathered the bouquet 
she was to wear. 

But the preparations appeared to interest her 
far more than the day itself. 

On that morning I found her standing 
alone, iflr Sunshine Point, gazing sadly up at 
her mother, and one or two tears, rolling like 
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the beaded-dew slowly and gently off her 
cheek. 

" lola, my own ! what weeping to day ? " I 
said, as 1 kissed away her tears, and nestled 
the fragrant head against my bosom — ^** your 
birth-day." 

" Forgive me, Aline, I know I am ungrate- 
ful to weep this day, when every one has done 
so much to make it beautiful and happy. But 
something came across me ; it was a selfish 
thought, and I was looking up at dear mamma 
for comfort when you came." 

" What was it, dearest? " 

" I am almost ashamed to utter it." 

*^ Not to Aline," I said, pressing her little 
feverish hands in mine. 

" Why then, " she exclaimed, with a sud- 
den burst of grief, " cannot I dance as others 
will to-night ? will not every one look at me 
and ask the reason ? " 

" Dearest, best, and sweetest girl," I said, 
with a thousand self-reproaches throDging to 
my heart, "comfort yourself; you have so 
much sweetness and goodness, that every one 
must love you, admire you, and long to re- 
semble you." 
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She sobbed, but the wild throbs grew each 
time more peaceful, and then threw her arms 
round my neck with smiles breaking through 
streaming tears, she said, in her own gentle, 
placid voice : — 

" I will be very happy ! — I will be so— for- 
get all this." 

The sweetness of her spirit, her own natural 
goodness calmed her, and smiles dawned upon 
her lips ; but, I could not help feeling bitterly, 
that we having become accustomed to her infir- 
mity, had wholly forgotten it on the present 
occasion, so much so as to select for her birth- 
day the entertainment that could not fail to 
remind her most forcibly of her misfortune. 

Every one would of course wish to dance 
with the heroine of the fete, and I could 
not suflSciently wonder at the want of re- 
flection that had wounded her little heart 
thus, and caused those shadows upon her 
sunny face, which I had seen for days with- 
out being able to account for their presence, 

I confess I went purposely to seek Cap- 
tain Hazelforth, and sent him with a trivial 
message to lola. I felt that he could best 
console her. 
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What passed in that interview is best known 
to those two hearts — what words were uttered. 
I did not enquire, but, certain it is that when we 
all met again, there was a brightness about Her- 
bert's countenance, awakened by but one feel- 
ing, and a hushed gladness in the manner of 
Tola, a little trembling in her tone, and rapid 
glances at Herbert when he was looking 
another way. I fancied, it may have been 
my imagination that conjured it up, that 
when I went to seek lola in the afternoon, 
from a distance I saw Herbert sitting down, 
with a mass of golden hair floating over his 
shoulder, and a hand within his own. I can- 
not tell ; I relate my impressions. When I 
reached the spot lola was blushing, and Her- 
bert standing up pulling a rose to pieces. 

I felt only too happy that this mutual un- 
derstanding should exist to wish it otherwise. 
I knew his next explanation would be with 
my father ; and, while a new delight was con- 
ferred on Tola's existence, mine would be 
lightened of some of its weight. 

When I shall have presented the reader 
with a rapid sketch of one or two that were 
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dissembled in our house that night, I shall 
have nothing to do but to follow the thread 
of the narrative, which is concentrated, hence- 
forth round a few characters, but all closely 
blended, in their interests, one with another. 

St. Greorge appeared radiantly lovely, in a 
robe of pale rose, with her jet ringlets twining 
over a neck and shoulders marvellously 
rounded and perfect in their outline. Every- 
one seemed to throng around her, and others 
were forgotten after she had spoken. Never 
did she look to greater advantage ; her eyes 
flashed with pride and triumph, as tall and 
graceful, she rose towering above most of 
those assembled there. 

When I saw my father whirling in the 
mazes of the dances with her, her form yield- 
ing gracefully, adapting to the movements of 
the figiu'e, I felt an inward shudder. 

I felt I would rather she had danced with 
any one else. 

Lord Mansfield entirely seemed to lay aside 
the reserve of his manner, trifling with ele- 
gance, entering with delight into the scene, 

M 
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and showing me [that subdned and g&atie 
attention which he did to all. 

Camilla looked calmly beautiful. Her clas- 
sical outline disclaimed t}ie aid of omamen|; 
to enrich it. With her brown hair gathered 
into plaits behind and merely smoothly parted 
from off her brow, her pal^ comple^on and 
indescribably piquante mputh, the tendernerss 
and interest of her eyes, and )ier figure^ 
moulded after a form of Athens, ^q|; after 

j^adame G , she cpuld not fail to at^ac); 

atteption. Her style of dress w^ always 
peculiar: hi^ to the throat wjith hanging 
sleeves, and perhaps a flower in her bosoqi, 
her white robes floated gracefuUy around, witl^ 
fidl and rich folds. Her height you could 
niever exactly tell. Distrustful of herself, you 
could 3ee she was, by tjje timid glance of her 
eye. There was an abruptness of speech 
about her, and an internal laughter, if 
I may so call it, that charmed those who 
kfl^ew ^©r wellj bnt which gained from stran- 
gjdf§ the charge of affectation. 

In features, she could not, perhaps, have 
challenged competition with the mass of 
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beauty around her ; but wherever she went, 
she was noticed. " What a dignified girl ! " 
* * How classical !" '* Who is that interesting girl 
yonder?" Such were the remarks I have per- 
petually overheard. She danced well, played 
well, and sang well. This sufficed for the 
world ! but, at home she conversed well, judge d 
well, thought well, and ever wrote well. Her 
brother always consulted with her. Her 
friends called her a strange girl, an odd girl, 
yet they liked her, nevertheless ; except those 
who were jealous, and feared her. Her 
strangeness consisted in a kind of mental self- 
discipline which she had laid down for herself, 
and rigidly enforced, — ^in a certain kind of 
philosophical method of argumentation she 
had adopted, and by which she ruled all her 
actions. Sometimes, when she spoke, her 
very heart's truth seemed to come from her 
lips, and her eyes were lighted up by a real, 
sincere, and homely enthusiasm for the right. 
Her code was a strict one : she judged her- 
self far more severely than she did others: 
and hence a part of her greatest charm arose. 
If she could not praise strangers, she was 
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silent. If friends consulted her, after a 
moment's thought, and the same settled gaze 
of judgment, she would, with serious earnest- 
ness, give you a reply. Such was Lady 
Camilla. 

She stood up to dance, and Horace Vernon 
held her bouquet. Did love grow up from 
that collection of speechless forms of beauty ; 
or what language did the fevered eye of the 
young poet read there, that he gazed, with 
head cast down, upon them ? 

Was it the flowers which had charmed him, 
— their hue, their arrangement? Perhaps. 
There was beauty in them, doubtless; but 
they fell on his soul like the magic touch 
which kindled new inspirations ; and dreams 
flitted over his mind which had hitherto 
haunted him only in the shapeless ideal which 
youth seeks to grasp ; as if, if it were possible 
to be converted into substance, it would not be 
something soulless and unloveable. Sweet 
hopes, new sensations, kindled in that young 
heart as he gazed on the flowers in his hands. 
Mystic thread, interwoven with our very life, 
how soon will it force itself into our hearts, 
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and assert its right to be there. How inti- 
mate the connection of mind with material 
atoms, when the thought traced on the soul 
noiselessly, by the voiceless, unseen action of 
the brain, sends so perceptible a thrill through 
the whole frame, and the rich blood glowing 
to the heart and crimsoning the cheek. 

I watched the young engrafting of a new 
link in Horace's existence. There was no 
eager outward manifestation. He stood, for 
a moment or two, perfectly still, as if forget- 
ful of time and place ; then rising erect, 
he seemed to shake back some thought to 
his heart; and his eye wandered in search 
of the form that was never again to be 
absent from his thoughts, whose shadow 
was to subdue the light that had hitherto, 
with too great allurement, dazzled his path. 
It was to commune with him ever, to rule 
his conduct, to find a place in the niches of 
his idols, to have a seat in the very high place 
of his soul itself. That shadow was, hence- 
forth, to mingle with the darkness at night, 
to enter in with the moonlight, to draw near 
to him ever. 
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Horace Vernon was known amongst us as 
a poet; his mind was of the highest order, 
and he possessed a rare refinement of intellect, 
which imparted a singolar charm to his con^ 
versation. liide above the middle height, 
with a slight figore, a handsome £eu», with 
deep bine eyes, and a mass of black hair, 
piled aboTO a broad imaginative forehead, — 
fie looked what he was —a gentleman. 

Camilla and Hwace, in thdr meeting, were 
the realisation of the poet's ideal, endowed 
with a soul. 

lola wandered about leaning mostly on 
Herbert s arm, or seated herself by Camilla's 
side, or paused amidst a group of friends, who 
vied with each other in soft attentions to her. 
But h who knew that child's heart so well, 
and had read its expressive countenance, saw 
that the look of satisfied repose only came to 
it when Herbert, with his gentle manner, his 
rich clear gaze, his voice of love, was near her, 
to talk to her in that pleasant strain which is 
neither serious nor gay, but interesting, satis- 
fying, and sweet to those that know the heart 
from which it flows. 
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He danced with fid om^ I otily noticed 
this — amongst the thi'^iig t^ho els<5 had fi 
thought to give to the Captain*-^Who t©<dk part 
in the pleasure only bedfttiiSe she wdd tb^e ? 
That heart so yearning for peace and f eposC^y 
would have stolen with its treasure into ^triet 
secltided spots, whei*6f they coilld have ^k^ 
freely and happily of the n^W ]tff thttt had 
fallen upon their hearts. Henceforth he was 
to be near her, live for her, and for her alone. 

I have brought this picture forward to 
familiarise the reader, in one group, with 
those whose fortunes he is now to follow. The 
evening passed away, the groups dispersed — 
grew smaller, and knot after knot of talkers 
vanished ; the music ceased, the grey dawn 
struggled in through the windows, a cbillness 
was in the air, some stragglers lingered still, 
loath to depart ; but, at last there occupied 
the ball-room, only St. George and my father, 
Camilla and her brother, Horace Vernon, 
lola, Herbert, and myself. 

Poor Mrs. Deverell and Miss Dunmore 
had long since taken their departure from the 
room, and sought their repose. 
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St. George looked languidly lovely and still 
rested on my fathers arm. 

" Are you not very tired?" I said, in a low 
voice, " do not remain, St. George, if you wish 
to retire." 

"By no means," she said proudly, still 
leaning on my father, whose side she seemed 
unwilling to quit. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

St. George still continued with us, although 
the period of her visit had long since elapsed, 
and I felt most anxious for her departure on 
many accounts ; in the first place, should my 
husband return, she was the last person I 
would have wished to be present on the 
occasion. Again, there was something in her 
manner at once so proud and so triumphant — 
rather looked than spoken — ^felt than seen, 
that awakened strange fears in my heart al- 
ready racked with painful dread, concerning 
the fate of my absent one. 
M 2 
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Whenever Lord Mansfield spoke to me, 
her eye was upon ns both, if we walked out 
upon the lawn, her glance followed us, and a 
strange taunting smile hung upon her lips. 

In every domestic circle lies a concealed 
enemy, who works in die secret and silence 
of guilt, but which sooner or later rises to 
Ught. 

^* Camilla is a pretty creature!*' said St. 
Greorge, one morning, to me ; as, more from 
habit than desire, I accompanied her round 
the lawn. 

" She is more than pretty ! " 

" I do not agree with you — I do not like 
the expression of her eyes especially ; but, 
perhaps, I am imprudent to say anything 
about it." 

" About what, St. George ? — ^You are quite 
at liberty to speak of Camilla, since she is 
above all reproach." 

" I think you have mistaken her character." 

^* I should be sorry to think so. I confess 
my penetration has been at fault in some in- 
stances, but I could not mistake the pure 
look and expression of^Jier eyes." 



»» 
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St. George gave me a short quick glance. 

" There, perhaps," she said, *' you will laugh 
at what I am about to say — now it is a mere 
trifle, but I have lived much in the world, and 
have observed a great deal. My impression 
is, that beneath that artless manner she con- 
ceals a designing heart. Do not be vexed, 
I am your oldest friend, and should not ven- 
ture to speak were it otherwise.' 

" St. George, you are wrong.' 

" Nay, but hear my proofs, I do not wish 
to insinuate that the girl has actually laid a 
plan ; but the idea, I feel assured, has struck 
her of becoming mistress of your father s 
estate in ." 

" How were that possible ? " 

" By marrying your father." 

" Impossible," I cried, no longer able to 
control myself, " my father will never marry 
again." 

" Stay a little. Aline, be calm, and let me 
finish my tale. Last night, I was wandering 
to and fro in the copse, when I saw your 
father and Camilla conversing over the gate. 
By and bye, she smiled sweetly upon him, 
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shook hands wannlj with him, and gaTe him 
a beautiful camelia,. which he smiled over, and 
seemed to be expatiating on its loYdiDess.** 

''And is this aU?*' 

'' Enough, I should imagine." 

'' That flower was sent to lola, and if jou 
will oome with me I will show it to jou in 
Sunshine Point ; the whispered words were 
merely to ask mj sister to spend to-morrow 
with her. No, St. George, my father will 
never marry again, he loves his children too 
much ; and even, were it otherwise, the idea 
of which you suspect Camilla, never Altered 
her bead ; her pure heart conceived no such 
plan, therefore, henceforth, accord her, I beg 
of you, the respect due to my dearest friend." 

For once the simplicity and earnestness of 
truth had risen superior to the woman of the 
world ; and I looked with my steady gaze into 
her eyes, which quailed momentarily, as with- 
out speaking, we revealed our mutual sus- 
picions of one another. 

From that hour I despised her ; I saw that 
poor Camilla was merely drawn in in order to 
discovor uiy sentiment ; and although guided 
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alone by suspicion, resolved to keep my eyes 
open to the progress of affairs. If I had 
humbled her, however, for a moment, she 
soon obtained a cruel triumph over me. 

Nothing could be calmer or happier than 
our evenings in general ; after wandering about 
the garden, we assembled in the little morning 
room that overlooked and opened on to the 
lawn, and there we conversed until tea gene- 
rally brought visiters; these generally were Lord 
Mansfield, his sister, and Horace, but some- 
times all came together. Then it was an 
amusement of itself to watch the disposition 
of the groups. 

But this evening, singled out from the rest 
by its pain, there was an oppression hanging 
over our conversation; no one was placed 
exactly in the position he wished. 

" This close and cloudy evening, the grey 
sky and leaden, sort of atmosphere reminds 
me," said St. George, " of that night. Aline, 
when you wandered out upon the beach, and 
met with that vastly romantic adventure. 
Do you remember it ? If you do relate it, per- 
haps it is an old story here." 
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"No, indeed," said my father, "come, 
Aline, what was it ? " 

" There was nothing very romantic in it," 
said I, hardly knowing what disconnected 
words I uttered, for every eye was turned 
upon me^ «my heart sinking under the weight 
of oppression, and my lip trembling. 

" It seems to be something far from plea- 
sant to reveal," said my father, " will you not 
relate it?" 

" When I tell you, my dear father," I said 
composedly, " that I hovered, I may say, on 
the verge of life, and had mentally prepared 
my heart to die, you will understand that I 
cannot recall the hour in jest. It is associated 
in my mind with serious thoughts, which every- 
one, capable of gratitude to Heaven, will 
understand ; especially when I recollect that 
my own rash imprudence had placed me in 
this position ; you will, therefore, excuse my 
relating it now." 

My observation gave a more serious ex- 
pression to many a countenance ; and those, 
that a moment before were prepared to laugh 
at my adventure, looked grave. My sudden 
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burst of courage had saved me for the pre- 
sent, but St. Greorge resolved to torture me a 
little more, and, by the glance of her eyes I 
saw that there was a covert meaning in every 
word she uttered. 

" Aline was very much frightened, as you 
may suppose ; I am sure when dear mamma 
told me how she came all dripping with spray, 
and her hair clinging around her face, along 
the beach, I was much alarmed ; but, as all 
heroines should be, however, her life was 
saved by a handsome knight; was it not so?" 

" I was saved by some persons from the 
revenue cutter, I believe," replied I. 

" My heart beat as if it would burst ; I 
turned cold, my face flushed and paled by 
turns, my hand trembled in my occupation 
of making tea ; and had it not been for Her- 
bert's assistance, and looks of encouragement 
which drew my attention a little off my own 
sensations, I "should infallibly have betrayed 
myself. But pride, indignation at her wan- 
ton cruelty, and the hope that all would soon 
be over, restrained me, and steeled my throb- 
bing heart. 
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She now turned to Camilla; and Herbert, to 
drown her voice, kept up a rapid conyersa- 
tion with me ; but I gave unmeaning answers 
to his questions ; one or two words that sh^ 
uttered riveted my attention. 

*^ There was a curious story floating about 
the village. Upon the hill lives an old gentle- 
man, who many years ago adopted a little 
boy, whose parents were then unknown. He 
educated him, and then procured him a com- 
mission in the navy ; and it is now rumoured 
that this young man is the son of a poor fisher- 
man who lived at . " 

And she named the village where we had 
been married. This was more than I could 
bear ; it was fortunate for me that others had 
grouped themselves in separate knots, that their 
thoughts had disentangled themselves from 
around me, that pleasanter pictures bad risen 
to their minds. I therefore rose and escaped 
as I imagined unnoticed to the garden. There 
in solitude I gave way to a burst of grief that 
shook my frame. What mattered it to me 
that Vaughan was the son of a fisher or a king 
— ^provided he would only return and free me 
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from tliis anguisli ; I did not ask for wealth or 
station, only release ; from my heavy secret, 
and his heart to shelter me from the world. 

Vkughan, I thought of thee then with all 
the depth and fervour of love with which I 
quitted thee on that morn. Why did he not 
return, or write, or free me from the secresy 
of our engagement? and tears more bitter 
than any I had ever shed flowed in that hour. 

After I had subdued my feelings, and 
hushed them into that calm of thought, when 
we seek to weave our dimmest hopes into 
something tangible, when we recall our acts 
— ^repent of them, regret them, unravel their 
origin, investigate our motives, I was still 
sitting in one of lola's bowers : I heard a step 
at my side, and looking up, to my surprise, 
beheld Lord Shirley Mansfield. 

Strange to say, he was the only one of all 
in that room I could have wished for, or 
whose society I could have endured. He 
spoke to me of the quiet evenings, of the hush 
which it threw over nature. Then he talked 
of my father, and then insensibly the conver- 
sation glided round to myself, and what he 
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said proved that he had been listening attan- 
tivelj to what had passed. 

^*I never respected a disjday of feeling 
more than that one which bespoke jour intense 
gratitade for the saving of yonr life; you 
strove,*' he continued, smiling, ** to conceal 
it ; but such impulses as these denote a pure 
and simple heart/' 

I was pleased at the approbation he ex-^ 
pressed, yet felt that could he hate looked 
into the torrents of thought that whirled 
through my brain, he would have wondered 
rather that a girl could conceal, could play 
the hjrpocrite so well. 

It was with more of regret than I had ever 
experienced that I saw him leave that night. 
He was a friend added to my circle, and a 
gentle and sincere one. 

Under the influence of perverted feelings 
it was that I looked on all around me for 
some days. Herbert's conduct, perhaps because 
I did not choose to investigate its motives, 
seemed strange and incomprehensible. For 
several days he devoted himself assiduously 
to St. Greorge, accompanied her in her walks, 
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read to her, sang with ker, and threw a new 
tone into his whole manner. lola was appa- 
rently forgotten ; I heard her sing every even- 
ing in Sunshine Point, like a nightingale, 
alone; and I felt my indignation aroused 
against Herbert. 

" Where is Herbert ? " I said to lola one 
night. 

"Out, walking with St. Greorge," she replied 
calmly. 

"What can he have to do with St. 
Greorge ? " 

"Herbert never does anything without 
reason, dear Aline; he will tell me to-- 
morrow, and so I am quite content." 

" I should not like him to act thus were it 
my case." 

" Herbert loves me," said lola, " and will 

love me all this time^ although he is not near 

♦» 
me. 

Our father now joined us, dull and silent. 
" Where are they gone," he asked. 
It was plain, although he had not men- 
tioned a single name, to whom he referred. 
"Only down to the well beyond the 
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village," said lola; "they will soon be 
here." 

" It is very strange they should say nothing 
about their going," he muttered in a gloomy 
tone. 

Clouds, clouds on our horizon; whither had 
all the sunshine fled. Was it the figure of 
St. Greorge that cast this dark shadow upon 
our hearth. 

The wanderers did not return until late; 
Herbert was laughing merrily as they entered, 
and St. George in excellent spirits. .My 
father never raised his eyes from his book 
when they came in. 

lola gave her glad welcome to Herbert 
with a smile, but our manners had something 
constrained and awkward. 

St. George, triumphant from causes we 
could not understand, talked, and jested, and 
smiled, and several times tried to entice my 
father into conversation ; but he replied coldly 
and abstractedly, and with his book in his 
hand soon left the room. 

Herbert and St. George commenced a dia- 
logue upon beauty. She asked of him his fa- 
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vorite style. He described her own figure in 
every shade and lineament. I looked on him 
with cold and distant disdain ; and I fancied 
that while they were singing together, even lola 
began to imagine that the joke was being 
carried too far, for she looked perplexed, and 
then with a smile would chase the feeling 
from her heart. Herbert, however, soon took 
an opportunity of gliding to her side ; and a 
few whispered words and a gush of laughter 
from lola, told how readily she was satisfied. 

As for myself I assumed towards him a 
distant coldness of manner I had never yet 
adopted from the first moment of our inter- 
course ; he smiled, looked surprised, but took 
no further notice of it. 

The moment for separation came; while 
affecting myself to hurry away, I confess I 
entertained some half-formed hope that Her- 
bert would remain behind, since I was impa- 
tient for an explanation; and, at the same 
time, for an opportunity for showing my 
indignation at his open and undisguised flir- 
tation with St. George in lola's very pre- 
sence. 
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^' Grood night, Captam Hazelforth/* I said 
coldly. 

"Nay," he said, obstructing my passage 
by standing with his back against the door, 
" this must not be." 

" And why not, Captain Herbert.'* 

" You may call me Captain if you please, 
and may look as dignified as a queen, and 
pout your beautiful lips ; but nevertheless, you 
shall not pass until you have said " Good night" 
in your own cordial frank manner." 

I frowned and strove still to be angry, but 
could not long resist smiling also when he 
did. 

"You have vexed me very much, Her- 
bert." 

" I am sorry for that, Aline, since it has 
been in the endeavour to do you a slight 



service." 



"Me?" 

" Yes, you, dear Aline, but it is no time for 
explanation." 

" You are an incomprehensibility, I cannot 
understand you." 

^* But you will some day ; now shake hands 
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with me, and always depend on me^ Aline. 
Be assured I have too sacred a charge in mj 
heart not to guard it weU, and all that are 
connected with it." 

I now blamed myself for my doubts, and 
beholding the deep devotion that beamed 
from his eyes, as he spoke of my beloved sis- 
ter, and the earnest sincerity of his manner, 
found nothing but reproaches in my heart, that 
I could not read a'more noble motive in his 
conduct, than that by which I had so readily 
interpreted his actions. 



END OF YOLUME THE FIEST. 
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